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Notes. 
UNPUBLISHED STANZA OF BURNS. 


I am not aware that the following anecdote of 
Burns has ever appeared in print in regard to a 
versicle which the poet added to “ Roy’s Wife of 
Aldivalloch ” in the way that I shall state. The 
late Mrs. Lawson of Nithbank in Upper Niths- 
dale, née Agnes Yorstoun, and wife of the late 
Mr. Lawson of the Royal Mint, used to be a fre- 
quent visitor at the house of her uncle, the Rev. 
Andrew Yorstoun, the much-respected minister 
of Closeburn in Dumfriesshire. On one of these 
occasions she had been calling at Closeburn Castle, 
then inhabited by Mr. William Stewart, factor on 
Cloweburn estate, father of the beautiful Polly 
Stewart celebrated by Burns, when the poet 
happened to come in, and Miss Agnes Yorstoun, 
then a very young lady, at his request sung several 
songs, and among others “ Roy’s Wife of Aldi- 
valloch.” Though many of your readers are no 
doubt re with the eld song, you may 
perhaps allow me to give it in full, as it only con- 
sists of three stanzas, in order that the poet's im- 
provising powers may be seen : — 

* Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 
Roy’s wite of Aldivalloch, 
Wot ye how she cheated me, 
As I came o’er the braes of Balloch ? 


“She vow’d, she swore, she wad be mine, 
She said she lo’ed me best of ony; 
But oh! the fickle, faithless quean, 
She’s ta’en the carle, and left her Johnnie, 
“ Her hair sae fair, her een sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou’ sae sweet and bonnie ; 
To me she ever will be dear, 
Tho’ she’s for ever left her Johnnie. 
“ For O, she was a canty quean, 
And weel could dance the Highland walloch! 
How happy I, had she been mine, 


Or I'd been Roy of Aldivalloch !” 


When the sorg was finished, Burns said, “ Oh, 
Miss Yorstoun, dinna let him despair that way ; 
let Johnnie say this,” and he at once repeated the 
following additional stanza : — 
“ But Roy’s years are three times mine, 
I’m sure his days can no be monie ; 
And when that he is dead and gane, 
She may repent and tak her Johnnie.” 


Many a time and oft did Mrs. Lawson sing this 
song in after years, and always added the verse 
of Burns—-proud, no doubt, at having received it 
from the mouth of Scotland’s greatest poet. Mrs. 
Lawson died at Nithbank on January 24, 1864, 
and is buried in Closeburn churchyard. I have 
submitted this note to Mrs. Ewart, the only sur- 
viving sister of the family, and she assures me 
that I have stated the circumstances exactly as 
they occurred. Nor is she aware that the stanza 
has ever been published. If it has appeared any- 
where, it is most likely to be found in the collec- 
tion of Scottish songs by Johnson or Thomson, to 
which it is well known that Burns contributed. 
I have no opportunity of referring to these works, 
and therefore some of your correspondents will 
perhaps take the trouble of consulting them and 
tell us if the versicle be found there. 

Mr. Stewart, at whose house this casual ren- 
contre took place, was, like the gentlemen of that 
period, hospitable to his friends, and it is said 
discussed many a “tappit-hen” with the poet, as 
may be readily believed from the ballad addressed 
to him : — 

“Come, bumpers high, express your joy, 
The bowl we maun renew it ; 
The tappit-hen, gae bring her ben, 
To welcome Willie Stewart.” 


He was factor to Sir James Kirkpatrick, Baro- 
net of Closeburn, and when the property passed 
by purchase into the hands of the yaaa ames 
Stuart-Menteth, rector of Barrowby in Lincoln- 
shire in 1783, Mr. Stewart continued to be em- 
ployed for many years in the same capacity by 
the new proprietor. He died in 1812, and is 
buried in Closeburn churchyard, where a pillar of 
some pretensions marks the spot of his interment, 
with the following Latin inscription, which you 
may allow me to record, asit will soon be illegible 
from the softness of the stone ; — 
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“HIC RELIQULE QUIFESCUNT MORTALES 
GULIELMI STEWART ARMIGERI 
QuI 
LOCUM CURATORIS NEGOTIORUM 
IN H.ZREDIO DE CLOSEBURN 
COMPLURIBUS ANNIS FELICITER COMPLEVIT 
DIEM OBUT SUPREMUM 
APUD MUNICIPIUM DE MAXWELLTON 
19 1812 
4ZTATIS SU.E ANNO SEXAGESIMO TERTIO. 
Cravrurp Tait RaMaGe. 


| 

WOODRUFF. | 

“ Double U, double O, double D, E, } 

R, O, double U, double F, E.” | 
Old Riddle Rhyme. 

As a farther illustration to what I have written | 
some time ago about this most delightful herb | 
(vide “N. & Q.” 4S, i, 191), I may be allowed | 
to add the following gleanings, as one of them | 
also illustrates the old English custom of adorn- | 
ing the churches with wreaths and garlands of 
woodruff (Asperula odorata), mentioned some 
time ago in “N. & Q.,” and" spoken of by Miss 
Anne Pratt in her Wild Flowers (1855, vol. i. 
192) : —- 

* The leaves will preserve their odour for years, and if 
laid among clothes, are an excellent preservative from | 
moths. Old records found in the books of London | 
churches show that they were once hung up in garlands | 
within their walls, and few of our native plants would be | 
more suitable for the purpose.” 

Such, it seems, has also been the custom in 
Germany. Theodore Fontane, a German poet | 

born 1819) who has sung many a sweet lay, 
escribes even a festival in honour of this most 
pleasant woodflower in his “ Wanderings through 
the county of Brandenburg ”( Wanderungen durch 
die Mark Brandenburg (Berlin, 1862, p. 81). It is 
the so-called Méske- Fest at Rheinsberg in Prussia, 
a prettily situated little town where, as readers of 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Great will remember, the 
great king spent the happiest years of his life :— 

“ As this festival,” the author says, “is peculiar to the 
town of Rheinsberg, I may be allowed to stop at it for a 
few moments, The Miéske-Fest is a festival for children, 
which is celebrated every year on the Sunday previous 
to Whitsunday. Maske * signifies Waldmeister ( Asperula | 
odorata); and in olden times this festival consisted in the | 
town-children going early into the woods to gather 
this plant, with which, after their return, they adorned 
the altar and the columns of the church, In the year 
1757, however, this festival took quite a different cha- 
racter. On the 6th of May of that year the battle of 
Prague had been fought, and the news of the victory [ of 
the Prussians] arrived at Rheinsberg on the 20th. It 
was just on the Sunday before Whitsunday, consequently 


* Miske or Mihsch miska, myska, myshja ; 
Dan. myske or mysike ; Prov. Germ. Misch), the local 


name of woodruff, commonly called Waldmeister in the 
North of Germany.—Ernst Boll, Flora von Meklenburg, 
860, p. 37,—a capital volume on local botany. 


the day of the Miske- Fest. The joy of victory, probably 
also the circumstance that Prince Heinrich * [the king’s 
brother }, at that time already the possessor of Kheinsberg, 
had, by his courage and tactics, decided the battle in 
favour of the Prussians, reorganised all at once the fes- 
tival, until that time merely one belonging to the church, 
into a military and patriotic one. And what had been 
impromptu at that time has since become permanent.” 


What a favourite place, however, the woodruff 
still occupies among the plants in the North of 
Germany we learn from Boll's Flora von Meklen- 
burg, 1860, p. 1388:— 

“ Although the extract of this plant Agent which, 
as is well known, gives the agreeable flavour to our 
Maitrank (“N. & Q.” 4% §. i. 190], is quite harmless, the 
scent of the herb itself, however, if kept in great quantity 
in bedrooms, is said to bring on the most violent attacks 
of sickness, nay, even death itself. This is to be observed 
the more particularly in Mecklenburg, where it is a pretty 
common custom to keep wreaths or bundles of woodruff 
for weeks and weeks together.” 

Hermann 


Germany. 


WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE, AND THE AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF “THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE 


HOUSE.” 


In a short article by Miss Sarah Tytler in the 
Supplement to Good Words for March, the = 
tion of the authorship of “There’s nae Luck 
about the House,” which has long been matter of 
doubt, is somewhat summarily disposed of in the 
following paragraphs : 

“It is not necessary here to go into the dispute re- 
garding the authorship of ‘ There's nae Luck about the 
House.’ It has been settled by competent authorities, 
and common consent now awards the song to the simple 
woman, Jean Adam, instead of to the scholar William 
Julius Mickle.” 


* A prince (born 1726, died 1802) who had the misfor- 
tune of competing with so great a general as his brother 
Frederick. The epitaph on Prince Heinrich’s funeral 


| pyramid at Rheinsberg says :— 


“ Jeté par sa naissance dans ce tourbillon de vaine fumée 
Que le vulgaire appelle 
Gloire et grandeur, 
Mais dont le sage connait le néant ;1 
Passant, 
Souviens-toi que la perfection n'est point sur la terre. 
Si je n'ai pu étre le meilleur des hommes, 
Je ne suis point au nombre des méchans ; 
L’éloge ou le blame 
Ne touche pas celui 
Qui repose dans I'éternité,” etc. 

And the noble-minded Lally-Tolendal addresses the 
prince himself thus in a letter :— 

“ Qu’on associe le Rheinsberg du prince Henri avec 
le Chantilly du grand Condé, Soyez enfin, ainsi que éet 
immortel Frédéric, avec lequel vous marcherez d’un pas 
fraternel vers la postérité, un argument de plus aux yeux 
des peuples pour ce gouvernement créateur et conserva- 
teur dont ils ne peuvent se passer,” etc.—H. K. 


| | 
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I venture to think this is neither so well known 
norso commonly consented to as Miss Tytler sup- 


| 


Magazine for 1788, p. 1121, Scots Magazine, 1789. 
Short accounts are also given in the Encyclopedia 


poses ; but some of the contributors to “N. & Q.” | Britannica, Encyclopedia Edinensis, Chambers's 


may be able to throw additional light on this | Eminent Scotsmen, &c. 


interesting subject. 

Allan Cunningham, in his “ Characters of the 
Lyric Poets,” prefixed to the Songs of Scotland, 
Ancient and Modern, published by John Taylor, 
London, 1825, vol. i. p. 226, says : — 

“Were I to say that the lyrical fame of Mickle de- 

nded on that very fascinating song, ‘ There’s nae Luck 
about the House,’ I should do him a manifest injustice. 
That he is chiefly known to the north as the author of 
that song only is very true, and it was but lately his 
claim was ascertained as surely as all such dubious things 
can be; but he is also the author of some dozen and a 
half of the sweetest ballads in the collection of Mr. Evans. 

“Of his ‘Nae Luck about the House’ I am obliged to 
speak, and I speak unwillingly, for I confess I am not 
quite satisfied with his claims of authorship. He has 
written nothing else in the peculiar style of that com- 
position, and we know that the reputation of having 
written it was long enjoyed by another. Now the claim 
ef Mickle depends on the conclusion which we may choose 
to draw from the fact of the song, with variations, being 
found in his handwriting. Many of the songs which 
Burns transcribed, or dressed up for the Museum, have 
been mistaken for bis own compositions; and in like 
manner Mickle may unwittingly have made another 
person’s song his own, which he had only sought to cor- 
rect or embellish, These, after all, are but doubts; doubts 
which every one is free to express who feels them. He 
has made out a better claim to the merit of writing that 
delightful song than any other person; and since it is an 
eld favourite now, and as all knowledge of its origin may 
be fairly reckoned to be departed, I am ready to believe 
that it owes to him most of those charms by which it 
cannot fail to captivate attention so long as the happiest 
language in which truth and nature can be expressed has 
any sway over men’s hearts.” 


Dr. Taylor, the author of the Pictorial History 
ef Scotland, in his notice of Mickle in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography, admits that 
it has been claimed for him on apparently good 
evidence. Though Mickle’s powers of verbal 
melody were considerable, as Sir Walter Scott 
testifies in his well-known introduction to Keniil- 
worth, I am not aware that he was accustomed 
to transcribe or dress up the songs of others as 
Allan Cunningham suggests. An edition of his 
works, which are much scattered and on various 
subjects, appeared in 1794, six years after his 
death, and another with Memoirs in 1802. His 
first work, an elegiac ode, “ Pollio,” appeared in 
1765, and his last, a ballad, Bokdale Braes,”’ 
shortly before his death. One of his odes in 
Pearch’s collection, on Mary Queen of Scots, was 
much admired by Dr. Johnson, at whose instiga- 
tion he undertook the translation of the Luszad, 
the first book of which appeared in 1771, and was 
completed in 1775. Besides several pamphlets, 
plays, &c., he wrote for the European Magazine, 
and occasionally for the Whitehall Evening Post. 
Notices of him will be found in the Gentleman’s 


R. MerKkre. 
Willow Bank, Manchester, 


JESSE WINDOWS. 


The window at St. Mary’s church, Shrews- 
bury, contains the greater portion of the painted 
glass formerly in the eastern window of old St. 
Chad’s church, and represents the genealogy 
of our Saviour. Under the paintings of Jesse 
and others there appear representations of Sir 
John de Charlton, Lord of Powis, and his wife 
Hawis, who seems to have been the donor of this 
window some time between the years 1332 and 
1353. Mr. Dukes remarks that the representa- 
tion of the Lady Hawis differs in its details from 
a drawing taken by Sir William Dugdale in 1663, 
and understood to be deposited in the Heralds’ 
College, wherein it appears that the lady's robe is 
surmounted by armorial bearings. This painting 
has been engraved by Carter. (Archeological 
Journal, i. 161.) 

The east window of Winchester College chanel 
is a fine specimen, executed about the close of the 
fifteenth century. A very remarkable one is that 
at Dorchester, Oxon, where the sculptured figures 
of our Lord’s ancestry on the spreading branches 
form the mullions and tracery of one of the win- 
dows, which also contains some remains of painted 
glass belonging to the same composition. 

In Margaretting church, Essex, is a fine 
fifteenth-century Jesse window; the colours are 
rich, and the drawing is delicately executed. The 
design is in circles, each containing two robed 
figures of the Patriarchs and Prophets. A scroll 
attached to each explains the character and name 
of the persons portrayed, as “Ecce radix Jesse, 
Rex David, Asa, Ozee, Joras, Roboas,” &e. The 
side compartments contain “ Eliud, Obeht, Achim, 
Sadoch, Salatiel, and Ysaac.” The upper part con- 
tained, I think, a representation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. As this was the only part of the 
window destroyed, several shot were found in it. 
The Rev. Alfred Suckling in his Essex says: — 

“Tt is impossible to conceive an idea of more splendid 
colouring than some of these figures display. My attempts 
to delineate this elegant window have hitherto been de- 
feated by the difficulty of the subject.” 

I have, however, a good drawing by Mr. Strutt, 
and the window is now in course of restoration in 
London. Some quarries in another window are 
painted with the “herb Margaret,” or daisy, in 
punning allusion to the name of the place. 

Joun Piaaot, Jun., F.S.A. 


‘ 
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AUSTRIA: PRUSSIA. 


It is noteworthy that in the same year in which 
Rodolph of Habsburg was elected Emperor of 
Germany, Frederic of Hohenzollern became first 


Hereditary Burgrave of Niirenberg (A.D. 1273). | 


Frederic, either nephew of Rodolph (Cove, vol. i. 
. 16) or his brother-in-law (Rudolf’s Schwager, 


ohlrausch’s Teutsche Geschichte, p. 317), was the | 


first to communicate to Rodolph his election. 
These personages were respectively the founders 
of the two dominant houses in Germany, Austria 
and Prussia. Frederic, fourth in descent from the 
above mentioned burgrave, bought of the Emperor 
Sigismund the electorate of Brandenburg, April 
30, 1415, and received the investiture at Con- 
stance, April 17, 1417. None of this house be- 


came Emperor of Germany, but a lineal successor | 


was first King of Prussia; and this monarchy, 
self-created several years after our Revolution, 
and derided at the time as upstart, has swollen 
into a gigantic kingdom. There are older regnant 
houses in Europe than either of the Germanic 


houses. Our sovereign, the King of Italy as | 


Duke of Savoy, the de jure King of France, repre- 
sent such houses, 

It is also noteworthy that, whether by accident 
or design, the empire of Germany, nominally elec- 
tive till its dissolution in 1806, was held by 
descendants of a simple Swiss Count Rodolph of 
Habsburg, with but three exceptions. These 
exceptions are, Adolph of Nassau (1292-1298), 
Henry of Luxemburg (1308-1313), Rupert Elector 
Palatine (1400-1410). The only interruption of 
the direct descent of the imperial crown in the 
house of Habsburg, dating from Frederic III. 
(1441-1493), in the person of Charles VII. 
Elector of Bavaria (1742-1745), is not an excep- 
tion}as he was descended from the eldest daughter 
of Ferdinand I. Francis of Lorraine was elected 
rather as emperor-consort, Maria Theresa being 
Rodolph’s lineal heir. 

Something else noteworthy perhaps you will 
allow me to add. I admire as much as others the 
felicity of the epigrammatic point : 

“ Bella gerant alii ; tu, felix Austria, nube.” 


I fear at the same time that I must quarrel with 
its Latinity. Surely history tells us that ducendo, 
not nubendo, Austria attained its greatness. 
CHARLES THIRIOLD, 
Cambridge. 


Parer-KNIvEs.—There is a curious note of the 
(apparently) first use of the common ivory paper- 
knife in Swift’s “ Thoughts on Various Subjects” 
( Works, ed. 1755, vi. 182): — 

“T said to Lord Bolingbroke that the clerks in his 
office used a sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge, to 


only requiring a strong hand: whereas, if they should 
| make use of a sharp penknife, the sharpness would make 
it often go out of the crease and disfigure the paper.” 


I may add a very ingenious motto for a paper- 
knife, which I once saw in some periodical, and 
have had engraved on mine—the well-known 
lines : — 

“ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo.” 
Hagley, Stourbridge. LytTELTon. 


VipaAME DE CHARTRES.—With regard tc this 
title (see letter of “ D. Rogers to Dom. Vidamus, 
Jean de Ferriéres,” 4° S. iii. 156) Saint-Simon 
says (vol. ii. p. 174, edit. 1856) : — 

“Dieu nous fit la grace de nous donner un fils. I 
porta, comme j’avais fait, le nom de vidame de Chartres. 
Je ne sais pourquoi on a la fantaisie des noms singuliers; 
mais ils séduisent en toutes nations, et ceux méme qui 
en sentent le foible les imitenf. [1 est vrai que les titres 
de comte et de marquis sont tombés dans la poussitre 
par la quantité de gens de rien et méme sans terre qui les 
usurpent, et par la tombés dans le néant, si bien méme 
que les gens de qualité qui sont marquis ou comtes (qu’ils 
me permettent de le dire) ont le ridicule d’étre blessés 
qu'on leur donne ces titres en parlant & eux. II reste 
| pourtant vrai que ces titres émanent d’une érection de 

terre et d'une grace du roi, et quoique cela n‘ait plus de 
distinction, ces titres dans leur origine, et bien longtemps 
depuis, ont eu des fonctions, et = leurs distinctions ont 
duré au-dela de ces fonctions, Les vidames, au contraire, 
ne sont que les premiers officiers de la maison de certains 
évéques par un fief inféodé deux, et a titre de leurs pre- 

miers vassaux conduisaient tous leurs autres vassaux d 

la guerre, du temps qu’elle se faisoit ainsi entre les sei- 

gneurs les uns contre les autres.. . . . . Il n’y eut 
done jamais de comparaison entre le titre de vidame, qui 
ne marque que le vassal et l’officier d’un évéque, et les 
titres qui par fief émanent des rois. On n’‘a guére conna 
de vidames que ceux de Laon, d’Amiens, du Mans et de 
Chartres. Ce nom de vidame de Chartres a paru beau; 
ce fief a toujours appartenu aux mémes qui avaient la 

| terre de la Ferté-Arnaud, qui de Vendéme (un Montoire) 
tomba par sa scour aux Ferriéres.” 

Lorp Byrrox. — The circumstance may be 
worthy of being “noted,” that when the noble 
lord was living with the quack doctor Lavender, 
in Nottingham, in the hopes of getting his club- 
foot cured, he was treated with so little considera- 
tion, that he was sent to the public-house, across 
the street, to fetch the ale for the family dinner. 
The first time my informant saw him, he was 
crossing the street with a tankard in one hand 
and money in the other, on which his eyes were 
directed. See,” said a friend, “that is Lord 
Byron going to fetch a tankard of ale with one of 
Lavender’s sixpences.” This man Lavender had 
the reputation of being a sixpence-maker; that is 
to say, whenever he could meet with a pretty 
good halfcrown, he would hammer it out to make 
six sixpences of it. This will not be very sur- 
prising to those who can remember the old silver 
coinage in circulation. ELLcer. 


divide a sheet of paper, which never failed to cut it even, | Craven. 
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Lorp BrovenamM AND Lonpon UNIVERSITY.— | a note I appended a passage from Shepherd on 


Allusion is made in the last Quarterly to the in- 
terest taken by Henry Brougham in the London 
University, which Campbell, the poet, undoubt- 
edly projected and set a-going. The following is 
a copy of a letter, written in 1825 on this subject 
by Brougham, to an influential Whig friend long 
since deceased : — 

“ My dear .—I have put you down in my list for 
two shares, which is quite enough. I only take one my- 
self as a mere qualification, but as they yield very fair 
interest (we say four per cent., and expecting to call for 
two-thirds, that is 662. on each 100/.), you may take two. 
Provies vote, so that it is an excellent thing to have good 
men qualified who won’t run into extremes, either for 
or against the High Church; and if qualified to vote, 
you are also qualified to be chosen a Director, or of the 
Council. We bave bought for 30,0002. seven and a half 
acres at the end of Gower Street, Bedford Square, and 


shall have ninety yards in front and four hundred yards | 


deep, of gardens, &c. A botanic garden not far off is 
given us, as we say in the North, in a present; and we 
shall begin building as soon as we have our plans ready. 
Sixteen hundred shares are disposed of to good men, and 
if we want more money we shall easily get it by going with 
the rest into the market. But we avoid this at present, 
for obvious reasons, There is to be a call now of 25 per 
cent. to pay for the ground, which is cheap, being free- 
hold and in the best situation, one side of a new square ; 
and our whole estimate ought not to exceed 100,0002, 
ground included. But if we dispose of the whole three 
thousand shares, we may spend 200,000/. and only call 
for 66 per cent. (Cocker). Yours ever, 
“ Broueuam.” 


St. Edward I. 
ordered William de Hamelton, Archdeacon of 


York, and John de Cobham to dig and search for | 
treasure which he was given to understand was | 


hid in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields by Charing or in 
its near neighbourhood (29 Edw. L., Prynne, iii. 
803). There is no note of the result. 

Mackenzie E, Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Sr. Davin’s Trpe.—Should the following quaint 
old distich not already have found a place in 
your columns, the sight of it would at least prove 
agreeable to those of your readers who hail from 
the Principality: — 

“ Quoth St. David, I'll have a flood. 
Saith our Lady, I'll have as good.” 
The two tides yclept St. David’s and the Lady’s 
are among the highest in the year. W. M. 

Gower Street, David’s Day, 1869. 

Arcupisnor Letenton’s Works, Eprrion or 
1869.—In the last volume of “ N. & Q.,” at p- 604, 
I requested the readers of the new edition of 


The Common Prayer (vol. ii. p. 217), which gives 
the date of the council as “a. p. 811.” A few 
days ago, turning over some lists of councils, I 
found the right date to be a.p. 895. The date 811 
is not likely to be a misprint, and I cannot imagine 
what could have misled so learned and careful a 
writer as Mr. Shepherd. There was a council 
held at Mentz (in whose neighbourhood Tribur 
lies) in 813, but this can scarcely account for the 
error. Since observing this mistake, I have found 
in “N, & Q.” (1* 8. 1. 340) the passage in ques- 
tion, quoted from the acts of the council, with 
the right date appended. It occurs in an article 
on “ Wooden Chalices,” and had not caught my 
eye before. 

Sermons xxvi. and xxvii. on Rom. xiii. 5-10, 
were preached before the Presbytery of Dalkeith 
on January 2 and 16, 1645. They are mentioned 
in the presbytery records extracted by the Rev. 
Thos. Gordon of Newbattle Manse, and printed a 
few years ago in the Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, I made a note of this, 
but by some accident omitted to insert it in the 
book. 

At p. 174, penult line, by an error of the press 
“is” has been left out; read “ this is a thing.” 

At p. 200, the numeral “4” belongs to the 
—_— paragraph, p. 199; and in the second 
ine of this last, the numeral “1” should have 
been printed “ First, the multitude,” &c. 

W. West. 


Nairn. 


Queries. 


SIR JOHN BEAUMONT, AUTHOR OF 
“BOSWORTH-FIELD” AND OTHER POEMS, 1629, 


Can any one inform me if the “Crown of Thorns” 
—a poem by this old singer—has been traced 
to any public or private library? or whether it 
must be regarded as lost? Mr. Dyce speaks of it 
as “perished.” (Beaumont and Fletcher, I. xxi.) 
Curiously enough, in the little (posthumous) 


| volume of Sir John’s poetry there are notices 


Archbishop Leighton’s Works to note any addi- | 


tional references they might be able to supply, or 
any errata they might discover. As a beginning, 
I send the following notes. 


In his Sermon on the Ministry, at p. 411, 


Leighton quotes an apophthegm of St. Boniface 
brought forward in the Council of Tribur; and in 


that would seem to indicate publication of the 
poem, e.g. in verses prefixed by Thomas Hawkins, 
you have these definite lines :— 


“ Like to the bee, thou did’st those flow’rs select 
That most the tastefull palate might affect, 
With pious relishes of things diuine 
And discomposéd sence with peace combine. 
Which (in thy Crowne of Thornes) we may discerne, 
Fram’d as a modell for the best to learne 
That verse may vertue teach, as well as prose, 
And minds with natiue force to good dispose, 
Deuotion stirre and quicken cold desires 
To entertaine the warmth of holy fires. 

There may we see thy soule exspaciate, 

And with true feruor sweetly meditate 

Vpon our Sauiour’s sufferings; that while 

Thou seek’st His painefull torments to beguile, 


— 
“a 
* 
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With well-tun’d accents of thy zealous song 
Breath’d from a soule transfix’d; a passion strong 
We better knowledge of His woes attaine, 

Fall into tears with thee, and then againe 

Rise with thy verse to celebrate the flood 

Of those eternal! torrents of His blood.” 


Again, the poet himself, in his finely-touched 
lines “vpon the death of the most noble Lord 
Henry Earle of Southampton, 1624,” thus refers 
to it:— 


“Shall euer I forget with what delight 
He on my simple lines would cast his sight ? 
His onely mem'ry my poore worke adornes, 
He is a father to my crowne of thornes : 
Now since his death how can I euer looke, 
Without some teares, vpon that orphan booke ?” 


Surely I can’t be wrong in interpreting Haw- 


kins as meaning that “The Crown of Thorns” 
was accessible “for the best to learne, that verse 
may vertue teach as well as prose”? while “ he 
[Southampton ] isa father to my crowne of thornes,” 
seems a reference to an accepted dedication. 

In relation to the posthumous volume “ Bos- 
worth-field,”’ &c.—which I intend to include in 
my Fuller Worthies’ Library —I note the fol- | 
lowing names, on which I shall be glad to receive 
information from correspondents of “ N. & Q.” :— 

1. Thomas Neuill, 2. Thomas Hawkins, 3. 
George Fortescue, and 4. Ph. Kin. [sic] contri- 
butors of prefixed Verses; 5. Ia. Cl.; 6. Lord 
Vicount Purbeck; 7. Mrs. Elizabeth Neuill; &. 
Lady Marquesse of Winchester; 9. Sir William 
Skipwith ; 10. Ferdinando Pulton, Esquire; 11. 
Lady Clifton; 12. Above Lord Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, 1624. A. B. Grosart. 

Blackburn, 15 St. Alban’s Place. 


Anonymovs.— Who was the author of the fol- 
lowing tract ? — 

“ Observations on British Wool, and the Manufactur- 
ing of it in this Kingdom. By a Manufacturer of North- 
amptonshire.” 1738. 4to,* 

Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 

Tuomas buried at St. Luke’s church, 
E. C., Sept. 1801. The register contains only the 
name and date. Is it possible from any source to | 
find the age (there being no tombstone or family 
papers to refer to)? In the Gentleman's Magazine 
of that time there is an abstract from the bills of 
mortality giving the number of deaths between | 
certain ages. Is there any other reeord of that | 
period still extant that could be referred to ; and if | 
so, where is it to be found? I have applied at | 
Somerset House without success. 


IGNORAMUS. | 


Broocn or Broach: or | 
LEon.—Can you tell me why the ornament that | 
me [* An epitome of this work is given in John Smith’s 
Memoirs of Wool, 2 vols,, Lond. 1747, 8v0.—Eb. } 


ladies wear is always spelt brooch? I say “ always” 
because all dictionaries, except Todd's and Richard- 
son's, spell it as above. Though the former gives 
both ways of ory the word, he says broach is 
the correct one, and Richardson only gives it thus 
spelt. I always spell it with the a myself, and I 
am pleased to find that Sir Walter Scott spells it 
in the same way. Why the twoo’s were ever used 
I am at a loss to understand. I would rather spell 
it as the French do, with only one o and without 
the a, than with the two o’s, as it is not pro- 
nounced “bruch.” There is another word which 
all dictionaries spell with an 4, though the great 
poet Shelley, himself a Greek scholar, leaves out 
the 4, and in writing of that little animal of the 
lizard tribe, spells the word cameleon ; and I have 
since adopted this way of spelling it myself, which 
surely, according to our pronunciation of the word, 
is correet-—for we pronounce the first syllable ca 


| and not cha; and I would even spell the word cha- 


racter without the A (as the first syllable is pro- 

nounced ca and not cha), if some one equal to 

Sir Walter Scott or Shelley were to set me the 

example, though it is derived from the Greek 

word commencing with x. G.C.S8. 
Bath Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. 


Tue Coster.— Another Eton query is sug- 
gested by that of W. F. H. (4" S. iii. 175.) What 
is the true derivation of the name of the island 
below Windsor Bridge? “ The books” give it as 
derived from cob, the male swan ; but this hardly 
seems satisfactory. C. B. 


Tue De Fautty.—There was, in early 
times, a family of some importance residing at 
Bodmin, in Cornwall, who took their name from 


| the town, De Bodmin—“ De Bodmyn,” sometimes 


written “ De Bomine.” Alured de Bomine was liv- 
ing in7 Rich. I.; Julius de Bomine, 25 Hen. IIT.; 
Roger de Bomine, 43 Hen. III. ; Nicholas de Bod- 
min about the same date, which Nicholas hada 
son of the same name, and a daughter who mar- 
ried Landewen. Nicholas last mentioned 
had a daughter, Mabel, who died s. p. before 
30 Edw. I. The family De Bodmin, however, 
still continued at Bodmin. Amadis de Bodmin 
was burgess in Parliament for the borough in the 
7th and again in the 8th of Edw. IL, which 
Amadis had a son called John, who was living in 
13 Edw. II.; and Amadis de Bodmyn was again 
burgess in 2 Edw. III. The name occurs a few 
years later. I shall be very glad if any reader of 
“N,. & Q.” can afford me information respecting 
this family, either privately or by communication 
to this paper. I have heard that the name still 
exists in Gloucestershire, and if this query should 
chance to meet the eye of one of the family 1 
should be glad to hear from him. 
Joun 


Hammersmith, 


| > null 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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who were the mother and grandmother of Isaac | slight which might inflame his treachery? It is 


Dorislaus, the Parliamentary envoy to the Hague, 
who was murdered there in May, 1649? Any 


information about him or his family will be useful | 
Epwarp Peacock. | 


to me. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Lapy Barpara Fitzroy WILLIAM 

Dawson, Ese.—In the lower part of the choir in 
Manchester Cathedral was a stone on which were 
two brass plates—one was in memory of Lady 
Barbara Fitzroy, daughter of Charles Duke of | 
Cleveland, who died Jan. 4, 1734; the other was 
in memory of William Dawson, Esq., who died | 
Aug. 17, 1780, and the brass stated that— 

“ He desired to be buried with the abovementioned lady, 
not only in gratitude to a kind benefactress, although he 
never reaped any of those advantages to his family which 
she intended, but because his fate was similar to hers—for 
she was disowned by her mother, and he was disinherited 
by his father.” | 


There was a shield of arms over William Daw- | 
son’s monumental brass. I am anxicus to discover 
what those arms were --whether he was a member 
of the family of Dawson of Yorkshire; and some 
particulars about Lady Barbara Fitzroy being dis- 
owned by her mother, and William Dawson being 
disinherited by his father. Is the will of Lady | 
Barbara Fitzroy to be found ? 

R. D. Dawson-Dvrrietp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


Lavrence Hypr.—In Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon's Life, written by himself, he states that | 
his brother Laurence, the eldest son of Henry 
Hyde, died young. I have always understood 
that this was the Laurence Hyde who married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Brook of Chester, and | 
had issue four daughters, one of whom married 
Lieutenant Branthwaite, who settled in West- | 
meath in Ireland. Can any of your readers kindly | 
give any authentic information on this subject? | 

T. K.D. 

Belfast. | 


Boyp, Eart or Boyd, 
Earl of Kilmarnock, who was beheaded on Tower | 
Hill, Aug. 18, 1746, had three sons, viz., James 
Lord Boyd, Charles, and William. James is now 
represented by the Earl of Errol. Ishould be glad 
to know if there exist any descendants of Charles 
or William? Charles died leaving a son and a 
daughter. Cc. S. 


Leoxarpo pa Vixcr’s “Last Suprer.”—Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam is my modest motto, yet I 
fancy I sometimes notice things in productions of 
art which have escaped great critics. Thus nega- 


tively, veluti in speculum, in carefully examining 
the immortal Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, 
I discovered that, though there were twelve dis- 
ciples, there were only eleven glasses. I would | 


Isaac Doristavs.—Can any one inform me fain inquire if the artist meant a fling at Judas—a 


a curious question relating to so famous a work. 
Busey Hearn. 


MINIATURE CONJECTURED TO BE BY Hone. — 
A friend of mine, who is an old correspondent of 
| “N.&Q.,” possesses an excellent miniature portrait 
(head and shoulders), which by the costume may 
be set down to have been probably painted be- 
tween 1760 and 1790. It represents a gentle- 
man of between fifty and sixty years of age, of 
quick intelligent features, with hazel eyes, dark 
eyebrows, (which contrast remarkably with a 
powdered wig), and nose somewhat enlarged and 
rounded at the extremity. He is dressed in the 
court costume of that period, and wears the star 
and riband of the Bath. My friend is particu- 
larly desirous to know whom this portrait repre- 
sents, and I have taken some pains to discover the 
fact, but as yet ineffectually. A gentleman whose 


| opinion upon such a point is of high value has 


suggested Hone as probably the artist. Can any 


| of your readers do me the favour to inform me 


where I can see any of Hone’s miniatures? The 
erson represented is in the costume of a civilian, 
Now, excluding from the list of K.B.s the military 
and naval knights, and those whose portraits are 
engraved or are otherwise well known, there is 
left the following remainder of knights whose 
portraits I have not yet been able to trace. Can any 
of your readers kindly help me to any of them ? 
They are—John Lord Carysfort ; Sir James Gray ; 
Sir John Gibbons; Sir Charles Frederick; Sir 
Charles Coote, afterwards Earl of Bellamont; 
Robert Earl of Catherlough; Sir Ralph Payne, 
afterwards Lord Lavington; Sir Robert Gunning ; 
Sir William Gordon; William Randal, after- 
wards Marquis of Antrim ; Sir Thomas Wrough- 
ton; Sir Archibald Campbell; Sir Morton Eden, 
afterwards Lord Henley; and Robert Viscount 
Galway. Joun Bruce. 
14, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 


May Famrty.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me who was the father of John May of Ken- 
nington and Braborne, both in Kent, near Ash- 
ford, who possessed there two manors, Bybrooke 
and Hampton, about a.p. 1460 (Henry VI. or 
Edward IV.)? His descent is derived, in various 
aaa er &e., from John De May, a Norman fol- 
ower of William I. (See Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage, edition 1829, art. “ Sir Stephen May, 
Bart.,” and elsewhere.) But the long interval 
between these two is not filled up in any account 
that I have seen, though I have reason to believe 
that there are the materials for it somewhere, 
and any information on the subject will be accept- 
able. Sir Humphrey May, Privy Councillor and 
Master of the Rolls to King Charles I.; Thomas 
May, the poet; the Mays of Pashley, of Herne, 
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and of Mayfield, Waterford (the latter baronets 


would be very useful to scientific persons. If 


of Ireland), and others were descendants of John | anything of the kind exists, I should be glad to 


May; and I believe the De Mays, who held 
several manors, &c., in Norfolk, from about 1100 
to 1430 (vide Blomefield’s Norfolk), were descended 
from a common ancestor with these. 

East Sussex. 


Count pE Montiyo.—In what year did this 
nobleman attend the Diet of the Electors at 
Frankfort as ambassador from Spain? On his way 
to the Diet he stopped at Paris to visit Cardinal 
Fleury, then the Prime Minister of France. 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

NvMIsMAtTIC.—Will some numismatist among 
your readers be kind enough to inform me what 
the medal is that I picked up the other day at a 

wnbroker’s. The following is a description of 
it:—It is of silver, one inch and three-quarters in 
diameter. On one side is a figure of St. George 
and the Dragon, and round the upper part the in- 
scription “s : GEORGIVS——vM * PATRONYS.” On the 
other side is a figure of an old-fashioned ship in a 
storm ; in itis our Saviour asleep, and the apostles 
trying to arouse him to still it; around the upper 
part is the inscription “ IN TEMPES-—E* SECVRI- 
Tas.” Where I have drawn the line in the inscrip- 
tionsthe letters have been obliterated by an eye and 
ring having been clumsily put on in order to sus- 
pend it by a ribbon, thus preventing me from 
ascertaining all the letters. The medal is now 
somewhat worn and battered, but it has evidently 
been well executed when made. 

Montcalm Terrace, Montreal. 

Parntine or THE Seven Deanry Sins, —It is 
stated in The Builder, Oct. 8, 1864, that onthe north 
wall of the nave of St. Laurence’s Church, Mel- 
combe, near Banbury, were two horizontal rows 
of paintings which have been conjectured to repre- 
sent the Seven Deadly Sins, temp. Henry VII. I 
wish to know if drawings of these have ese pub- 
lished. In Brooke church, Norfolk, the same 
— is shown of a row of figures under arches, 
each being swallowed by a demon; as a tree in 
Catfield and Crostwight churches, Norfolk, and 
the Chapel of the Trinity, Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
asa wheel at Arundel, Sussex, and Ingatestone, 
Essex. Are any other examples known? I have 
a note that the subject is treated in a window at 
Dunchideock, Devon. Could any correspondent 
tell me in what manner, and if another example 
exists in glass ? Joun Pracort, Jun., F.S.A. 

Ulting, Maldon. 

Puysicat Purnomena IN Encianp.—Has any 
one ever gone through our English printed chro- 
nicles and made notes of the physical phenomena, 
such as earthquakes, famines, storms, and mur- 
rains, mentioned therein ? Such a compilation 


have my attention drawn to it. Grime, 


“ RovunD-HEADED CvuckoLps.”—I would be 
much obliged if any of your correspondents could 
inform me whether a copy is known to exist of 
the Cavalier song “ Round-headed Cuckolds, come 
dig,” made by the Royalist party during the civil 
war, when the Londoners were surrounding the 
metropolis with a line of circumvallation or a 
cordon of forts. Jacos Larwoop. 

Bagham Villa, Patshull Road, Kentish Town. 

St. Davip. — Has St. David, patron saint of 
Wales, any cross? St. George has arg. a cross 
— St. Andrew, azure a saltire argent; and 

t. Patrick, argent a saltire gules. I have a sort 
of idea that I have seen vert a cross or saltire or 
for St. David. Am I correct? NEPHRITE. 


Srens or Sex.—The following is in a letter 
from Francis Earl of Huntingdon to his solicitor 
when establishing his claim to the earldom, 1817: 
“T trust your wife is ere this safe in bed ofa boy, 
for a boy it will be I know by her eye.” (ZZunt- 
ingdon Peerage Case, 4to, 1820, p.229. What are 
the peculiar appearances alluded to? and is there 
any foundation for the inference? 

Henry Youne. 

12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 

RicHarD Tickett’s Porms.—In what year did 
Richard Tickell (ob. 1793) publish the lines “ On 
a Woman of Fashion,” quoted at p. 107 of Locker’s 
Lyra Elegantiarum, 1867 ; and what is the title of 
the volume in which they appear ? J. 


“Usnae BEG RvY.”—I should feel obliged to 
the correspondent who forwarded you some Manx 
lines a few months ago, if he would furnish a ver- 
sion of the poem called “ Ushag beg ruy.” I 
would also draw his attention to my query in 
former volume for the Manx words of “ Myle- 
craine,” or “ Molly Charrane,” — a song sung by 
hundreds, I might say thousands of Manx, yet not 
to be obtained of any bookseller: indeed, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, the printed 
Manx literature is nearly extinct. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that the best known of the short 
pieces of poetry, including “Illiam Dhone,” 
should be preserved in “ N. & Q.”* 0. 0. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tuomas Murr.—In the year 1793 this gentle- 
man, a resident of Scotland, was tried for sedition 
before the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, 
convicted (most unjustly, as I think that all im- 


ac For an English version of “ Tliam Dhoan ” (Brown 
William) and “ Molly Charrane,” with the music, see 
The Mona Melodies, by J. Barrow, Lond. fol. 1820.— 
Ep. 


Philadelphia. 

[Thomas Muir was sentenced to be transported for 
sedition for the space of fourteen years on August 31, 
1793. This sentence has been generally thought very 
severe, and now appears to have been utterly illegal. 
(Vide The Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, 
i. 50.) In the middle of April, 1794, he left England on 
board the Surprise; and after a tedious voyage reached 
Sydney on Sept. 25 of the same year. His subsequent 
career was singularly eventful, and requires the graphic 
pen of De Foe to describe it. After he had been in this 
penal settlement about two years, a project was formed 
in America of rescuing him from captivity. A ship, 
called the Otter, commanded by Capt. Dawes, was fitted 
out at New York, and despatched for Sydney, where she 
anchored on Jan. 25, 1796. 


located, under the pretence that they were proceeding to 
China, and were in want of fresh water. The captain 
had an audience with Mr. Muir, and not a moment was 
now to be lost. On the morning of Feb. 11, 1796, he 
was safely taken on board the Otter, which instantly set 


sail. After being at sea about four months the vessel | 


was wrecked, and struck a chain of sunken rocks near the 


Nootka Sound, on the west coast of North America, and | 


went to pieces. Every soul on board perished except 
Mr. Muir and two sailors. Whilst wandering about in 
a state of bodily and mental distress, they were captured 
by a tribe of Indians. After living with them for three 
weeks he effected his escape, and travelled nearly the 
whole of the western coast of North America, upwards of 
4000 miles. He at last reached Panama, the first civilised 
place he had seen since he left Sydney. The governor 
generously ministered to his necessities, and had him 
escorted by guides across the Isthmus of Darien. On 


reaching Vera Cruz he had a severe attack of yellow | 
fever, and on his recovering was put on board a vessel | 


bound for the Havannah. At this place it was considered 
that a man of Mr. Muir's political principles would be 
dangerous in the Spanish dominions, accordingly the 
authorities had him conveyed to the mother country, 
for the disposal of the King of Spain. After a short 
imprisonment in the castle La Principe, he was trans- 
mitted to Spain in one of two frigates then receiving a 
cargo of specie, On the morning of April 26, 1797, two 
English frigates connected with the British squadron 
under the command of Sir John Jervis got their eye upon 
the two Spanish vessels, and instantly gave chase. The 
action was fierce and bloody, and, towards the close of it, 
Mr. Muir was struck with a cannon-ball, and lay pro- 
strate with the dead. On looking at the dead and dying, 
one of the English officers was surprised at the unusual 
position in which one of them lay. His hands were 
clasped in an attitude of prayer, with a small book en- 
closed in them. His face presented a horrid spectacle, as 
one of his eyes was literally knocked out. Believing him 


Capt. Dawes and a few of | 
his crew landed at the very spot where Mr. Muir was | 


to be dead, they were in the act of lifting him up to 
| throw him overboard, when he uttered a deep sigh, and 
the book fell from his hands. The officer alluded to 
snatched it up, and on glancing at the first leaf, he found 
it was the Bible, with the name of Thomas Muir written 
upon it, Thomas Muir was his early schoolfellow and 
companion! Without breathing his name, the officer 
took out his handkerchief and wiped the gore from the 
mangled face of his early friend, and had him carried to 
the hospital at Cadiz. His distressing case was com- 
| municated to the French Directory at Paris, when the 
government not only offered to confer upon him the 
privileges of a free citizen, but invited him to spend the 


remainder of his days in the bosom of the French nation. 
He arrived at Bordeaux early in December, 1797; but 
his constitution was fast sinking. The wounds he had 
| received were found to be incurable, and on Sept. 27, 
| 1798, he expired at Chantilly, near Paris, and was there 
interred by the public authorities. Vide The Life of 
Thomas Muir, Esq., Advocate, by. Peter Mackenzie, 
Glasgow, 1831, 8vo. } 


Tuomas Lawsoy.—I picked up at a book- 
stall a few days ago a volume containing the fol- 
| lowing tracts by Thomas Lawson : — 

1. A Mite into the Treasury, being a Word to Artists, 
especially Heptatechnists, &c. 

2. BAMTISMAATIA. Or a Treatise Concerning Bap- 
tisms, &c, 

3. A Testimony for the Evangelical Communion, in 
the Bread of Life, &c. 

4. Dagon’s Fall before the Ark. 


All the above treatises were “ printed and sold by 
T. Sowle in White-Hart-Court in Gracious-street, 
1703,” and have been bound by some former pos- 
sessor in one volume, and lettered on the back 
“Thomas Lawson’s Works.” I would be glad to 
| learn something respecting this writer and his 
other productions, as I cannot find any mention 
of him in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, or in any 
biographical dictionary I have consulted. 

T.C.S8. 


[Thomas Lawson, born Oct. 10, 1630, was a younger 
son of Sir Thomas and Ruth Lawson. He was educated 
at Cambridge, and obtained the living of Ramside in 
Lancashire ; but subsequently seceded to the Quakers. 
( Vide George Fox’s Journal, edit. 1694, p. 78.) He re- 
moved to Great Strickland, where he opened a school. 

| Gerard Croese, in his History of the Quakers, p. 59, men- 
tions him as being “one of the most noted botanists in 
England”; and Sewel in his History, p. 57, says: “I 
have been told he was one of the most skilful botanists in 
England ; which gave occasion,to an eminent botanist 
(John Ray), who at first seemied a little shy of him, when 
he perceived his great skill, to love him as a singular 
friend.” He died at Great Strickland on Nov. 12, 1691, 


aged sixty-one, and was buried at Newby Head in a 

burying-ground given to Friends by a gentleman, who 
| also erected a tomb to his memory with a Latin inserip- 
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tion. For some account of Thomas Lawson. and his 
works consult Smith's Catalogue of Friends’ Books, ii. 88- 
92, edit, 1867.) 


Griampatista Zapp was an Italian poet of the 
seventeenth century. I want to obtain some in- 
formation of the man himself and his writings. 
There are nine sonnets of his in a little volume of 
“Selections” edited by A. Buttura, published at 
Paris by Baudry. I should much like to know 
something definite of the poet who wrote that 
mugnificent sonnet on the Moses of Michael-An- 

lo. W. D. B. 

Reepham. 

[Giambatista Felice Zappi, a lawyer and poet, was born 
of a noble family at Imola in 1667. He was educated at 
Bologna, and settled as an advocate at Rome, when he 
married Faustina, the daughter of the celebrated Carlo 
Maratti, whose poetical talents rivalled those of her hus- 


band, Zappi was highly esteemed by Pope Clement XI., | 


and by all the learned and accomplished persons in Italy, 
His poems, which are in several collections, are not 


numerous, but very much admired, and his best sonnets | 


have elicited considerable observation and criticism. 
died on July 30, 1719, at the age of fifty-two. Consult 
the new edition of the Biographie Universelle, xlv. 400, 
for an excellent account of him.] 


“ Ortatnes GUELFIC#,” ETC.—Who were the 
authors of the well-known genealogical works — 
1) the Oriyines Guelfice, and (2) the Laurus 
sleana ? I cannot trace either of them in Watt's 
Bibliotheca, nor in the British Museum Libra: 
Catalogues ? F. M. S. 
[The first work is by Christian Lewis Scheidt, Lat. 
Scheidius, born 1709, died 1761. In 1748 he was ap- 
pointed historian and librarian to the house of Hanover. 
His great work is entitled “ Origines Guelfice ex Schedis 
Leibnitii Eccardi, et Gruberi editx ; curis C. L. Scheidii 
et J. H. Jungii, cum figuris, 5 vol. Hanovere, 1750-80. 
The second work, Laurus Lesleana, Grecii, apud 
Heredes Widmanstadii, 1692, fol., is dedicated to Count 
Lesly, one of the famous generals of the Emperor Leopold, 
whose portrait, extremely well engraved, is prefixed to 
it. This work, with the fine head of the Count and the 


He | 


| guise, he will be known for the man he is. 


Genealogical Table, is of very rare occurrence. There is | 


a copy in the Grenville Library. Crawfurd (Peerage of 
Scotland, 1716, p. 427) thus notices the work: “One 
Mr. Lesly has set out a book in Germany of the name of 
Lesly, which he calls Laurus Lesleana; yet in his ac- 
counts of the families he treats of, except Balquhain, 
whose writs it would appear he had seen and perused, the 
rest, especially Rothes, is such a mass of confused, un- 
chronological stuff, that no man now-a-days will venture 
to cite him for an auth®rity, if he thinks he himself is to 
be believed.” See also Brydges's Censura Literaria, v.74. } 


Aw otp Latry Worp rn a Scortisn Derp— 
QuiTantiA.”— What means quitantia? It is 
found in the oldest Scottish deed extant (dated 


1004. See C. Innes’ Scotland in the Middle Ages.) and Hanover. 


It is printed in Anderson's Numismata, part Iv.: 
“Et hee (the lands) dedi in tali quitantia cum 
saca et soca qualem unquam meliorem habuit 
Sanctus Cuthbertus ab illis de quibus tenet suas 
elemosinas.” 

[This isa word occasionally employed i law Latin, 
and answers to our acquittance or quittance, implying the 
discharge from a debt or obligation. It should be borne 
in mind that, strictly speaking, quitancia does not mean 
the discharge of the debt (by payment), but the discharge 
of the debtor (by receipt, i.e, acknowledgment of that 
payment.) The quitancia is given by the creditor, not 
by the debtor. In the case now before us, however, the 
former or less accurate sense appears to be used: —* Et 
hee” (the lands) * dedi in tali quitantia,”—* and these 
lands have I given in such quittance,”—apparently re- 
ferring to some compensation or equivalent previously 
mentioned. 

A friend well versed in Scottish jurisprudence has 
suggested that quitantia is simply quit rent, that is, a 
sum of money paid instead of the usual feudal services; 
or it may mean, and often does, an eleemosynary grant to 
a church or convent, free of feudal burdens, but under the 
condition usually imposed of prayers being said at stated 
intervals for the souls of the founder, his ancestors, and 
his descendants. | 


Kirne.—In the review of the Life of Byron 
by John Galt (Colburn & Co.) in the Monthly 
Review for Oct. 1830, p. 248, the following sen- 
tence is quoted from “ his fated biographer” : — 

“T never in the whole course of my acquaintance saw 
him ithe so unfavourably as he did on this occasion.” 

The reviewer asks“ What is the meaning of 
that word kithe? it certainly is not English,”— 
but there he leaves it. Can any of your corre- 
spondents enlighten me as to its meaning and 
derivation ? R. F. W. 8. 

[Kytke is from the Anglo-Saxon Cythan, to make 
known, to appear in proper character. It is well ex- 
plained by Picken, “ Kythe, to appear in one’s own like- 
ness, to make a discovery of one’s self.” Again, “ He'll 
hythe in his ain colours,” he will appear without dis- 
See Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary, Supplement, s. v., and “N, & Q.” 
xi. 176, 242, 389. ] 


GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE PRAYER Boox.— 
Is it Bishop Robinson's translation that is now 
circulated by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge? Wheatly, in the dedication of his 
Rational Illustration to that prelate, observes 
that, by a just and elegant translation of our 
excellent Liturgy into the German language, he 
had conveyed the form and spirit of it to distant 
countries. It is well known that Archbishop Sharp 
and Bishop Robinson took great interest in the 
efforts which were made in Queen Anne's reign 
to introduce the English Liturgy into Prussia 
The scheme failed, principally 


| 
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on account of the indifference of Tenison the 

primate. E. H. A. 
[About twenty years since the Society selected the 

best German translation of the Book of Common Prayer 


that had appeared, which was then revised and corrected. | 
Since that time their present version has been several | 


times examined by eminent German scholars, so that it 
cannot well be claimed as the production of any single 
individual. 


Replics. 
THE “TZAR-KOLOKOL” OF MOSCOW. 
(4 S. i. 446, 497, 539.) 


Seeing the conflicting statements in “N. & Q.” | 


relative to the size of the “ Tzar-Kolokol,” I have 
endeavoured to verify the measurements given of 
the bell by measurements made during last sum- 
mer and this winter. According to the state- 
ments made by your correspondents, I here put 


in table form the measurements they note, to- , 


gether with my own: — 


Height includ- Height 
Authorities. ing top for | without Soe 
suspending. top. 
Engineer Murray, 1817- - - 20° 7” - 22’ 8” 
Scale of plate ia Lyall’s book, 

- - - - - ‘90’ 17’ 8” 
De Monferan. Paris, 1840 - *20° 7” - - | 8” 
Murray's Handbook, 1868 - 3” - - 4” 


Measurements made 1868-9 - 


Besides the measurements tabulated as made 
1868-9, the circumference was measured and 
found 67’ 11’ The diameter of the bell cannot 
be easily ascertained very accurately, resting as 
it does upon a stone foundation; but the two 
measurements here given verify their accuracy 
with sufficient exactness. The diameter of bell 
at its top is 8’ 9” outside, and 6’ 5” inside. From 
the top of the bell (seventeen feet from its base) 
to the top of the bali and cross, placed upon it by 
order of the Emperor Nicolas, is 9’ 4’”—making 
the total height of this monument 26’ 4”. 

According to De Monferan, in his published 
description of the bell (Paris, 1840), it was cast 
in 1733 at a distance of one hundred feet from 
where it now stands in the Kremlin, and was 
raised from the place where it was cast to the 
surface of the ground, a height of thirty feet. 
After the bell was cast, a large hole was exca- 
vated around it, and a temporary building erected 
over the bell—the better to enable workmen to 


clean and sharpen up the inscriptions and bas- | 


reliefs upon it. While this work was in progress, 
the great fire of 1737 in Moscow destroyed this 
building; and so large a quantity of water was 
thrown into the hole where the bell was, that 


* De Monferan’s plates measure twenty-two feet dia- 
meter, and twenty feet height, 


being greatly heated it was cracked and broken. 
The bell was never hung, and therefore has never 
| hada fall. So far I have given De Monferan’s ac- 
| count; but there is a popular belief that the bell 
| was spoiled in casting, by reason of its too quick 
exposure to the air after being cast, to gratify the 
impatient multitude which came from far and 
near to see it cast and throw their offerings of 
silver and copper into the surrounding furnaces 
| from which the metal poured. There are seven 
| large cracks in the bell, three on one side of it 
extending from its base to near its top; and on 
this side the triangular piece, seven feet high and 
| nine feet base, is broken out. The section of the 
| bell here shows it to be twenty-three and three- 
quarter inches thick at its thickest part, and seven 
inches thick at seven feet from its base. On the 
opposite side of the bell there are four cracks, 
extending two to three and a half feet in height. 
De Monferan’s measurements are English feet and 
inches, and he gives its weight as 12,000 poods 
Russ, He raised the bell and placed it upon a 
| pedestal in the Kremlin in 1836. 
G. W. 
St. Petersburg. 


HMARD WORDS IN CHAUCER, 
8. iii. 180.) 

| There is one expression in the letter by A. H. 
| on this subject that calls for a word in reply. He 
| says that I have “rushed into print, heedless of 
consequences.’ I may have “rushed into print” 
in the sense of writing hurriedly, but I entirely 
deny the latter part of the statement. I have 
been, on the contrary, very heedful of conse- 
quences, wishing to save your readers from being 
inundated with guesswork and unprofitable sug- 
gestions, but knowing, at the same time, that I 
should have to defend my own assertions against 
all comers; and therefore I wrote, if in haste, at 
least advisedly. The question is not whether 
A. H. approves of my suggestions, but whether 
they are true; and what we want is proof, not 
assertions. There is small merit in catching at 
any likeness between words, without regard to 
whether the guesses are in harmony with facts 
that are already known, We want to know how 
much can be proved rather than how much can 
be guessed at. We require actual citations from 
Early English writers rather than specimens of 
plausible ingenuity, and etymologies that will 
stand the test of investigation rather than asser- 
tions more or less likely. The only true method 
of explaining Early English is to read it daily; 
and I base my own claim to write upon it merel 
on constant work at it, and perusal of MSS., wit 
a special view to the making of glossaries. I 
would merely suggest here that your readers can 
better give assistance by collecting quotations for 
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uncommon words than by any amount of discus- 
sion. Let instances be adduced when assertions 
are made. 

If A. H. has no better suggestions to make 
than these he now offers, I doubt if he will find 
readers to believe him. Whenever he advances 
anything probable, I shall be glad to accept it. 
It cannot matter through whom the truth can be 
arrived at, if only it can be attained. 

But I must demur to the following suggestions 
of his : — 

1. Cankedort. He suggests dort is a bed. Is 
there any pretence for the assertion? Is there 
any instance of it? And what becomes of canke ? 
Mr. Irvine’s suggestion is more reasonable, 
though hardly quite convincing. 

2. Frape. He says frapper is to strike, and a 
strike is a bushel; therefore a frape may be a 
bushel. This by no means suits the context; and 
what we require is an actual instance of frape. 
I can help him to two; see Morte Arthure, ed. 
Perry, lines 2091, 2163. Note too, that strike 
pe ed meant a flat piece of wood (see Streek 
in Halliwell). 

3. Gnoffe is an oaf. What pretence is there 
for any such suggestion? Granted that the initial 
ncan be dropped in Early English, that proves 
nothing about gn. Itis no mistake. There are 
at least three other instances of it. One is given 
in Halliwell, and two more in Todd’s J/lustrations 
of Chaucer. Besides this, ynoffe still exists in the 

orm gone See the Slang Dictionary. It is 
merely a Danish word, viz. gnav, a churl. 

4. Hawe-bake is half-baked. There is no in- 
stance of halfe being written hawe. On the con- 
trary, the scribes write it Aalfe, in the eighth line 

f the poem. The proof is, I suppose, that hawe 
begins with ha, and so does Aalfe. On the same 
ae = hawe-bake may mean hard-bake ! 

5. Span-new. 
gether inferior to that by Mr. Wedgwood. Any 
reader can judge for himself. The former one, 
moreover, is mere guesswork, for which there is 
no particle of proof. 
regard facts more than fancies ? 

6. Radevore is the French redevoir. Where 
does redevoir occur in the sense of sampler? 
Where does it occur at all, except as a verb? If 
it did occur, the Old English form would be 
redéver, just as Chaucer uses dévoir, more usually 
spelt déver—a word very familiar to a Shropshire 
man. 

7. Respecting countour, we are surely not at issue. 
I merely wished to point to the O. Fr. compteur, 
trésorier (as explained by Roquefort) as supplying 
the etymology. It occurs also in Robert of Glou- 
cester, p. 538, where Mr. Todd, despite a theory 
of his own, admits that it means “ an accomptant, 
or steward of the court.” 


Nares’s old explanation is alto- | 


When will etymologists 


new evidence. It is clear that crece cannot pos- 

sibly mean increases, for lack of a final s, or rather 

of a final th. Watrter W. SKEAtT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tripe of cheese. 1s this not what the French 
would call “Tripe au fromage”? When residing 
in Paris some years ago with a lamented French 
friend, I remember that a most savoury dish often 
appeared at the déjeuner. It consisted of the 
bowilli of the previous day’s dinner minced and 
heated up with grated cheese, &c. On looking 
over the gudewife’s culinary library I find, in 
Cre-fydd's Family Fare (p. 82) a receipt, No. 
231:— 

“ Minced Beef with Italian Paste (second dressing).— 
Mince one pound of cold roast beef. . . . have a pint of 
good gravy, or stock ; put into it two table-spoonfuls of 
grated Parmesan cheese,” &c. 

I have never seen this process applied to tripe; 
but I have no doubt that, if so treated, it would 
be more delicate than either boiled or roast beef. 

Hawe, or rather howe-bake, is every-day Scotch. 
HTowe means neither more nor less than under, 
I know of one village at least in Scotland which 
is colloquially divided into the high and how toun; 
and in the case of bake, you have the converse 
hard-bake. GrorGE VERE IRVING. 


FERARA SWORDS. 
(4 S. ii. 563 ; iii. 39, 149, 197.) 

Two of these, preserved in Renfrewshire, but 
both now much corroded, came under our observa- 
tion recently ; and owing to the discussion going 
on in “N. & Q.” regarding the locality of the 
famous forger of these blades, we have presumed 
to describe them shortly. They belonged at one 
time to a Scots Greys’ man, or, as called in 1755, 
“North British Dragoons,’ who, after retiring 
from the army, died at an advanced age at Paisley 
in the beginning of this century; but when, how, 
or in what part of the world he became possessed 
of them there is no evidence. 

Both are straight and double-edged swords, 
but otherwise are not alike. The one, in length 
in front of the hilt or handle, is twe feet eleven 
inches, and probably was originally a little longer. 
The hilt, which is six inches in length, is a half 
basket one, having three longitudinal bars and 
one cross one. The blade is not much broader 
near the hilt than forwards; and on the outer or 
right side, when the handle is grasped, and four 
or five inches from the handle in the hollow 
of a flat groove, of which there is one on the 
other side also, can be deciphered the name 
“ PERARA ” in letters of considerable size. Behind 
this word, in the same groove, one or two letters 
are faintly traceable ; but, with the exception of 


As regards fortenid crece, I can perhaps obtain | one, R, the others cannot be read certainly. 
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The other sword measures two feet nine and a | 


half inches in length in front of the hilt, but evi- 


dently was a little longer at first. It is fully | 


broader, thicker, and accordingly heavier than 
the other. The breadth behind is about one and 
a half inches; and on the right and left sides are 
two narrow and shallow grooves in the centre of 
the blade, running upwards from the hilt for 
about nine inches and parallel to each other. In 
the bottom of each of the four grooves, on the outer 
side, is this inscription: —“ x X ANDREA .X X. 


FERARA . X X.”; but no other inscription or device. | 


is now traceable. The hilt of this sword is similar 
to the other, only it has a double instead of a 
single cross-bar—for, we may suppose, greater 
protection to the hand. 

There is seemingly no letter or word, such as“ dei,” 
or other thing on either sword between Andrea 
and Ferara, to denote that the latter was not the 
party’s name, but rather that of his family, or of 
the place of his residence, or where the blade was 
forged. What the double crosses were intended 
to import, we however do not pretend to declare. 
They are less in height than the letters of the 
name, which on both swords is distinctly 
“ PERARA”; and there are no dots separating 
each couple of letters, as on the sword belonging 
to E. B., described at 4" S. iii. 150. 

EsPEDARE. 


I am very glad to find that an opinion I have 


long held is now backed by other and probably | 


more competent judges. Long ago I thought 
that the word in question meant nothing but 
“cutler,” and was but some corruption of “ Fer- 
rarius,” or more properly “Faber Ferrarius.” 


Moreover, the name Andrea does not always ap- | 


pear. I have always, however, been rather shy 
about confessing this, knowing how implicitly 
nearly everybody believes in the existence of the 
famous “Andrew Ferrara,”’ the great sword- 
cutler. I subjoin the inscriptions on blades of 
this kind in my possession : — 

X FERARA X 


This on a broadsword, with basket hilt of the 
Spanish type. The blade is also engraved with 
a mound, doubly crossed. 

ANDRIA FERARA 


also on a broadsword, with’the like hilt. 

ANDREA 

FERARA 
with various curved and serrated lines on Scotch 
backsword. 

on broadsword, with basket hilt of Scotch type, 
of brass. 
W. J. Bernwarp Samira. 
Temple. 


ORDER OF THE GUELPHS OF HANOVER. 
(4* S. iii. 188.) 

There are three well-known names in literature 
to addto Mr. Jonn Goven Nicwots’ list of scien- 
tific and literary Knights of Hanover. The pro- 
fessions, however, of Major Sir Francis Head, 
K.H. 1834, and K.C.H. 1835; Captain Sir John 
Franklin, and Sir Robert Ker Porter, both made 
K.C.H. in 1836, gg may account for their 
exclusion from Mr. Nicnots’ enumeration of 
knights created purely with reference to their 
scientific or literary reputation. Several physi- 
cians and surgeons, including many of the army 
and navy, received the order, among whom were 
Sir H. Halford and Sir Astley Cooper. Like the 
naval and military services, the medical profession 
was considered eligible to all the classes of the 
order; whereas in connection with some of the 
names and honours recorded by Mr. Nicnots, 
there appears great pertinence in Sir H. Nicolas’s 
observation (Orders of Knighthood), that whilst 
“it should be remembered to King William’s 
honour that some men eminent in science and lite- 
rature were admitted into the order,”’ nevertheless 
“though it was thought derogatory to a general 
and an admiral, or even to a full colonel or post 
captain of long standing, to wear any other deco- 
rations than those of the highest or second class 
| the very lowest degree in the order was deemed 
the fitting and proper reward of science.” 

With regard to the claim of Knights of the 
Guelphs to precedence in Eng'and, it is stated in 
a note to the work already quoted, that apart 
from the practice followed by George IV. and 
William IV. of knighting those members of the 
order whom they meant to make Knights Bachelors, 
William IV. was so much averse to the principle 
of any foreign order conferring the honour of 
knighthood, that the opinion of the Lord Chan- 
' cellor was taken in 1831 upon the arguments by 
which the supposed right was supported. The 
chancellor having pronounced decidedly against 
| the claim, the king afterwards appointed hun- 
| dreds of British subjects, being assured that they 
would not thereby become Knights Bachelors of 
England. The late Professor Faraday does not 
| seem to have received the order. In the memoir 
| by Dr. Bence Jones, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution, he is said to have been made a 
| Knight Commander of St. Maurice and Lazarus 
| of Italy, but there is no mention of any offer of 

English honours. 
| In conclusion, may I ask if any of your readers 
can say whether the ex-King of Hanover or the 
| King of Prussia has done anything in relation to 
| the Guelphic order since the annexation of the 
Hanoverian kingdom ? H. 
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JOHN AUGUSTINE WADE. 
ii. 440; iii. 114, 2056, 245.) 
The life of poor Wade affords a melancholy 


instance of wasted energy and misspent time. 
had opportunities of observing his career for many 


years, and, knowing his talents, have often felt | 


a pang at his wretched misconduct and miserable 
want of self-respect. He was a lost man during 
the whole time of my acquaintance with him. I 
first remember him in the summer of 1826, when 
I was a youngster studying music. He used to 
visit my father in Denmark Street, Soho. He 
had just then published his favourite song “ Meet 
me by Moonlight alone,” and was preparing his 
opera of The Two Houses of Grenada. I remem- 
ber being present at its first performance at Drur 

Lane, October 31, 1826. It was very successful, 
and deservedly so, from its graceful and melodious 
character. Wade's songs after this time were 
very popular, so much so that the pubM®hers were 
anxious to get him to write for them. But he 
was habitually lazy, and it was with difficulty 
that he could be persuaded to write—certainly 
not while he had a few shillings in his pocket. 
In 1830 he was living at the Salopian Coffee- 
house, Charing Cross, where, under pretence of 
paying court to Miss Holland (the daughter of 
the landlady), he was enjoying the best the house 
could afford, scot free. Gin-and-water had great 
charms for poor Wade, who daily sought inspira- 
tion under its influence. Poor Miss Holland, 


happily for herself, saw through the dissipated | 
an 


unprincipled conduct of her admirer, and he was 
obliged to quit his quarters for meaner and less com- 
fortable icien think (if I remember rightly) 
in the neighbourhood of High Street, Marylebone. 
Subsequent to this he was engaged by the late 
Mr. Samuel Chappell (the founder of the eminent 
firm of Chappell & Co.) at a salary of 300/. a year. 
His duties were to attend in Bond Street three 
days in the week, to revise proofs, &c., and to 
compose twelve songs in the year. Of course, he 
neglected his work, drawing his salary weekly, 


and living a vagrant sort of life. About this | 


time Mr. William Chappell projected his collec- 
tion of National English Airs, which has since 

wn into the valuable work on Popular Music 
of the Olden Time. Wade being on the establish- 
ment, with much unoccupied time on his hands, 
Mr. Chappell set him to work to read through 
the musical histories of Burney and Hawkins, the 
various works of Ritson, Percy, &c., and to make 
extracts from them. These extracts were the 
foundation of the “ Essay on English Minstrelsy,” 
which accompanied the National English Airs. 
Wade knew nothing of the history of poetry or 
music : he was merely the scribe. Nevertheless 
he had the audacity, subsequently, to claim the 
authorship of the essay. Mr. Chappell took no 


notice of the claim, knowing that at any time it 
| could easily be refuted. During the latter part 
| of his engagement at Chappell’s he appears to 
| have had no real home. More than once have I 

seen him, after a night's dissipation, waiting out- 
| side No. 50, New Bond Street, till the shutters 
were taken down, that he might get access to the 
| kitchen to perform his ablutions, or perhaps to 
| sleep for several hours on the floor. Where was 
| the pride of this poor fellow—a scholar, and should 
have been a gentleman—who oftentimes had to 
clean his own shoes! 

The readers of “ N. & Q.” who have seen Mr, 
Robertson’s charming play of Society will remem- 
ber the scenes at the “Owls.” This club or 
society of literary men had a real existence. It 
was held at the “ Sheridan Knowles” Tavern in 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden, opposite the 
— entrance to Drury Lane Theatre. The 
ev. J. Richardson, in his Recollections of the last 
Half Century (i. 231), gives a valuable sketch of 
the “ Owls,” in which he says : — 

“ The ‘ chairman,’ or president of the club, was the late 
Augustine Wade, a man of many failings and of many 
good points. A wise man in theory, and a fool in prac- 
tice. A vigorous intellect swathed in the trammels of 
insuperable indolence; planning everything, performing 
nothing. Always in difficulties, having the means at 
hand to extricate himself from their annoyance, yet too 
apathetic to arouse himself to an effort ; content to dream 
away his time in any occupation but that which the re- 
quisitions of the occasion demanded. Surrounded with 
books of all sorts; extracting portions of each, and 
| jumbling the several parts into a mass, which he could 
neither digest nor comprehend ; amusing himself with all 
| kinds of musical instruments, ‘ sackbut, psaltery,’ &c., 

and rejecting all the amusements they afforded ; increas- 
ing the confusion of his brain by repeated potations 
| of any fluid which at the moment might be before him, 
| appearing, in this practice, to have no choice or pre- 
| 


dilection. Yet this man was a good classical scholar; 
acquainted with several modern languages ; an admirable 
musician; a composer of no small reputation—witness 
the Two Houses of Grenada, of which he wrote the whole 
of the words, and composed every note of the music; and 
in which the beautiful song, ‘Meet me by Moonlight 
alone,” would, of itself, secure the reputation of an 
aspirant to fame—possessing the placidity of an indif- 
ferent, if not the equanimity of a well-regulated mind, 
the manners of a man who had been much in society, & 
taste for the ludicrous, and a power of ridicule, with a 
ready talent for bringing the powers of greater wits than 
himself to bear upon his opponent, and by the help of 
such auxiliaries obtaining the victory in an intellectual 
struggle.” 

The latest event in the life of poor Wade was 
_ his admission into the family of a M. Anati, who 
| having held a military commission under Murat, 
| King of Naples, and left Italy after the death of 
| his master, obtained the appointment of professor 
| of foreign languages at the college of Winchester. 
Wade was employed by this gentleman to teach 
his daughter the science of music, and for so doing 
was received into his house with a handsome 


salary. I remember the, difficulty Wade had in 
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| 
accepting this offer; but, by the aid of a few | 
generous friends, his wardrobe was sufficiently 
renovated for him to put in an appearance. He 
kept his appointment longer than his friends anti- | 
cipated, remaining with M. Anati near a twelve- 
month. At first he was sedulous in the perform- 
ance of his duties, abstaining from drink, and 
conducting himself with tolerable propriety ; but | 
at last he broke out, sitting up half the night, | 
almost every night, drinking gin-and-water, and 
“talking of man’s weak, hapless state,” and such 
like topics. One unlucky night, after having con- 
sumed a more than usual quantity of alcohol, he 
suggested to his employer his desire to transfer | 
Miss Anati into Mrs. Wade. The proposal was | 
received with indignation: the family pride of the 
Anatis was roused by the insult, and poor Wade | 
was kicked out, narrowly escaping a bullet which 
the Italian wished to send through his body. A 
ge hic account of the affair may be seen in 
ichardson’s book before mentioned. Soon after | 
his return to London, I met him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drury Lane, broken down and ex- | 
hausted. It is hardly necessary to say that the | 
account he gave of the transaction just mentioned | 
was totally different from the real facts of the 
ease. I saw no more of him, and shortly after- | 
wards heard of his death, which took place at an | 
obscure lodging, near the Strand, in J om, 1845. 
Epwarp F, 


| 

PS. A doubt existing (see p. 245 of the present | 
volume) as to whether Wade's Christian name | 
was Joseph, James, or John, I examined the | 
assignment of one of his compositions, and find 
that it was John. 


| 
| 


TAILOR STORIES AND JOKES, 
(4* S. iii. 84, 160.) 
The joke put into the mouth of Charles II. by 
Douglas Jerrold may be found in several of our 


common jest-books, such as Wit and Wisdom, | 
Encyclopedia of Wit, Storehouse of Wit, &c. &c. | 


In these works it is attributed to Foote. 

Tout Theure, the anecdote quoted by Rvs- 
T1cUSs is well known on the Continent, and I be- 
lieve it originally appeared in the Journal pour 
rire of Paris, 

The joke that “four journeymen and an ap- 
prentice make half a man,” quoted from Grose, 
may also be found in G. A. Stevens’s Lecture on 
Heads, where we have it in the Methodist par- 
son’s witty, though somewhat profane, sermon. 

Mr. Bares says that Quadrupeds ; or, the Tai- 
lors: a Tragedy for Warm Weather, is “ attri- 
buted, on insufficient grounds, to Foote.” What | 
are Mr. B.’s reasons for disputing the claim of | 
Foote ? I am aware that the modern edition con- 
tains passages parodied from pays and songs 


that were written long after Foote’s decease ; | 


but such introductions and interpolations are no 


reason why we should dispute the authorship of 


the original copy. Foote is certainly not an- 
swerable for the title of Quadrupeds. In naming 
the personations of Abrahamides, we should not 
pass over the late Mr. George Wild of the 
Olympic. Wild was not equal to John Reeve, 
but nevertheless his performance of Abrahamides 
was creditable. Since the death of Wild, Quadru- 
peds has been shelved in the metropolis; but it 
has been frequently performed in the provinces, 
where the playbills always announce “ with a 
bran-new stud, expressly manufactured for the 
occasion ! ” 

One of the best “ tailor jokes ” was perpetrated 
by Daniel O’Connell. He was addressing an 
audience at an Anti-corn-law meeting in Covent 


' Garden Theatre, when an interruption occurred. 


An individual would persist in standing up in the 
pit. “Sit down!” “Turn him out!” &c., re- 
sounded from all parts of the house; but the 
fellow was obstinate, and would stand. The 

olice interposed, but it was labour in vain. At 
fast O'Connell waved his hand for silence, and 
then, speaking to the police, said, “ Pray let the 
worthy gentleman have his way; he’s a tailor, 
and wants to rest himself.” This wasa settler, and 
the obstinate man immediately sat down amidst 
thunders of applause from every portion of the vast 


| assembly. 


In Craven we have a tailor story as follows: — 
A tailor and his apprentice from Grassington were 
working at a farm-house in Malham Moor, when 
the tailor was insulted by some men outside, who 
called out — 

“ Prick a flee, prick a lop! 
Prick a taleor out o’ t’ shop! 
Prick a lop, prick a louse, 
Prick a taleor out 0’ t’ house!” 


Such an insult was more than the tailor could 
brook ; and so, accompanied by his “’prentice,” 
he sallies forth to give Dattle. he poor man got 
the worst of it, and returned to his work sore and 
covered with bruises. ‘ Maister,” said Fos 
tice, “ ye foft loike a leeon!” (lion). “ Did I?” 
said the master; “ then I’ll at ’em agen!” — and 
he returned to the battle-field, but only to have 
a second defeat. “Lad,” asked the tailor, “ did I 
really foight loike a leeon?” Mair than ivver,” 
said the boy. “ Pray,” asked the tailor, “did ta 
ivver see a leeon?” “ Monny a yan,” responded 
the lad; “ doan’t they cum frae t’ moor ivvery day, 
laaden wi’ ling?” The ’prentice alluded to the 
donkeys of the Threshfield besom-makers, which, 
in the slang of the country, were called “‘ Thresh- 
field leeons.” 

In explanation of the rhyme (ut supra), I must 
state that in Craven a “ flee” isa common house- 
fly ; a “lop” (¢. e. a leaper, a jumper) is a flea; 
and the “house” is the common sitting-room 
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used by a farmer’s family. (Vide Carr’s Hore 
Momenta Cravene. 
Amongst tailor records we must not forget our old 


equestrian friend Billy Button and his misadven- 


tures on his journey to Brentford. The idea was | 


robably suggested by John Gilpin’s adventures. 
f believe that Billy made his first appearance at 
Astley’s. The tailor of Brentford is still a favourite 
hero with our strolling equestrians. The French, 


Swiss, German, and Italian circus actors perform | 


a similar interlude. The dénouement is always 
the same. The awkward hero undergoes a tra- 
vesty, and obtains the plaudits of the house as a 
~~ gentleman and most accomplished rider. 

n France the hero is Mons. Denis, and he is 
accompanied by his old wife, who — a di- 
lapidated umbrella. Mons. Denis wishes to buy 
two horses ; several are offered, but they all play 
vicious tricks, and cause terrible falls to Monsieur 
and Madame. At last the loving pair are suited, 
and the usual transformation takes place. In 
Germany Denis is “Denny.” I have recently 
witnessed the adventures of Denny and his spouse 
at the circus of Antony and Schuman at Lausanne. 

In some of our travelling shows, Billy Button 
is transformed into “ Sir Buttonhole Snip,” who 
makes his appearance in a carriage drawn by two 
geese (pantomime ones of course). The idea 
seems taken from an old caricature of Gilray, 
where the illustration is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing doggrel lines : — 

“ Sir Buttonhole Snip drives a goose’s chaise, 
When off blows his hat in a lady’s face : 
* Bless me!’ she cries, ‘ who can that be?’ 
Snip, ma’am, who made your livery!’ ” 
The caricature was printed by Bowles & Carver, 
and was a folio sheet. I have seen it framed in 
the parlours of country inns. 

The name of “ Snip” is, however, not a modern 
invention. It existed long before the times of 
Gilray or Bowles & Carver; and I have an idea 
that it is taken from some old comedy. At any 
rate we find it in the “Sword-dancers’ Song and 
Interlude ” (Ancient Poems, §c. of the Peasantry, 
p- 176), where the “ Captain ” says : — 

“So comes good master Snip, 
His best respects to pay ; 

He joins us in our trip 
To drive dull care away.” 

In conclusion I will ask, what is the deri- 
vation of cabbage that figures so frequently in 
tailor jokes ?* Can it be derived from the French 
word cabotage, coasting trade, and so become ap- 
at toa bit of smuggled cloth? The word a 

age is used in all our schools. I remember that 
when I was at Skipton school, a Key to Walk- 
inghame, that had 

went by the name of “ the Cabbage.” 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


See “N. & Q” 1* viii. 315.) 


If tailors are the subjects of many a rade 
joke in England, they are not treated better 
on the Continent, for almost every province has 
its own little tale to tell about them; and—ma 
the tailors pardon me—this is probably due to the 
| womanishness of their work, the untidiness of 
their dress, and the peculiarity one notices about 
their gait. I hope yo not intruding on your 
valuable space in sending a couple of Flemish 
sayings. 

The nickname for tailor is uyze-kraker. Boys 
coming from school, and meeting one of the trade, 
shout it out in rhyme— 

“ Kleéremaker, 
Luyze-kraker, 
Lapkens-dief, 
Van alle gerief!” 


This nickname will find its own explanation in 
the ensuing anecdote, but I must entreat the ladies 
not to read it : — 

“ A tailor had married a cross woman, and in the heat 
of their quarrels the better half used often to call him a 
‘luyze-kraker.’ Things went on worse and worse, and 
one day the dispute was so violent that the enraged tailor 
took up his wife and threw her in a well; but even then 
the fury did not desist from insulting her husband, till 
little by little she sank under water. Being thus ren- 
dered unable to utter another word, the woman lifted 
her arms above her head, and put one thumb-nail over 
the other as if she was in the action of cracking a louse 
between them; whilst so doing she drowned.” 


* Al dat door de oog van de scheer valt,” mean- 
ing all pieces of cloth that sip through the ear of 
the shears, are not accounted for by the tailor. 
Hence the second nickname lapkens-aief. 

Debts at cards and inns must be punctually at- 
tended to, but there is no such haste with tailors’ 
bills. Tailor’s debt, “‘ honourable debt” (eerlyke 
schuld); that is, you need not be ashamed to 
owe him money. 

One more anecdote, and I finish : — 

“ A gentleman went to a tailor and ordered an habit de 
cour. * What willbe the price?’ he asked. ‘300 francs, 
was the answer. ‘And’ if I supply you with the cloth, 
how much then?’ ‘300 franes.’ ‘How can that be?’ 
‘Sir, we never charge anything for cloth.’” 


It will not be necessary to say that this joke 
alludes to the cheap way in which tailors are sup- 
posed to get possession of the material. __ 

J. VAN DE VELDE. 


It is told of the Hon. Henry Erskine that, being 
invited to dine with the Incorporation of Tailors 
in Edinburgh, and his health being given from 
the chair with many recognitions of the value 


een clandestinely introduced, | 


the services which, as a lawyer, he had rendered 
| the corporation, he ventured on a joke, to which, 
| though not very courteous, he could not resist 
| giving utterance. Observing that the number 
members present was exactly eighteen, he e 


ver 
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his reply: “ And now, gentlemen, allow me to 
conclude by proposing both your healths.” 

G. 
Edinburgh. 


There sleeps on one of my bookshelves (I do | 
not presume to say library) a MS. drama, wherein 
Massinger’s Tardi-debitor is fairly outdone in his | 
chronology : — 
“, . " were one of ye, knights o’ the needle, 
Paid by the ninth part of his customers 
Once in nine years the ninth part of his bill, 

He would be nine times overpaid.” 
E. L. 8. 


NURSERY DIALOGUE, 
S. iii. 194.) 

It is more than twenty years since my two 
eldest children, previously trained by their nurse, 
used to enact, in appropriate costume, and before 
an admiring audience of two, the substance of the | 
dialogue given by your correspondent; but the 
variations were considerable, as will be seen by 

mparing the following with the corresponding 
passages before given : — 

1. “ He. Why, Madam, did I ever do you wrong ? 

“ She. Yes, thou saucy coxcomb, get thee gone! 
* He. Coxcomb, Madam, I defy that name ; 
It deserves a stab, it does, thou saucy dame. 


2. “ She. Stay, stay, sir knight, not quite so high: 
Would you not have such a fair lady as 1? 
“ He. No! before I’d be troubled by such a wife, } 
I'd take my dagger, and I’d end my life.” 
[ Stabs himself and falls. 

In what follows, the higher antiquity of my | 
version is shown by the omission of “ Doctor”: | 
we know nothing of a third actor. 

“ She. He’s dead, he’s dead, I loved him true ; 
And, since he’s dead, I will die too!” { 
[ Stabs herself, and falls beside He. | 
Then, after a pause : — 
“ Both. We are not dead, but in a trance, 
So let’s get up and have a dance.” | 
[ They rise, and dance as long as admiring parents | 
can be persuaded to continue their improvised 
accompaniment. 

I have dealt thus at length with what your 
correspondent rightly calls a tissue of absurdity, 
because I think I can satisfy him as to its origin. 
Its style points to the Guisers of Staffordshire, 
Lancashire, and (I suppose) other counties, where 
boys at Christmas or Easter — wearing paper 
cocked-hats, armed with wooden swords, a (for | 
greater gorgeousness of attire) having their coats | 
turned inside out—perform long acts composed in 
such delectable verse as the foregoing: and it is 
not impossible that, were he to perform a Giuisers’ | 
tour next Easter in the above counties, he would | 
be able to pronounce authoritatively which of | 
our two versions is nearer the original 

W. B.C. 


| 


| expressing the fact. 
| tached to the tune associated with the words 


EastLake’s Portratt or (4* iii. 


| 104.)—Mr. W. R. G. Etwett, who inquired 


about the portrait of the Emperor Napoleon I. on 
board the Bellerophon, by Sir C. L. Mrastlake, is 
hereby informed that the small highly-finished 
picture, executed from the studies made by Sir 
Charles from the emperor himself, is now in the 
ossession of Lady Eastlake, 7 Fitzroy Square. 
The picture had passed into the possession of a 
nephew of Sir Charles, by whom it was sold. 
Lady Eastlake purchased it at Christie’s in the 
summer of 1867. ». 


Hanpev’s Psatm Tunes (4 8. iii, 239,)—I 
beg to refer your correspondent to Samuel Wes- 
ley’s note quoted by me in the First Series of 
“N, & Q.” (ix. 573). It will, I think, help him 
in his difficulty. At the same time I have plea- 
sure in informing him that Handel’s autograph 
MS. in the Fitzwilliam Museum contains both 
words and music of the three hymns in question. 
There can be no doubt that Handel composed the 
music to the words. The wording of the title- 
page is only a quaint (but very common) way of 
The name “ Cannons,” at- 


“ Sinners obey,” did not originate with Mr. Ho 
kins. It appears in several earlier collections, but 
has no old foundation. It arose from the neces- 
sity of distinguishing every tune by some name. 
The date given by Mr. Hopkins is merely conjec- 
tural. Epwarp F, 


Crarave (2™ §, xi. 449; xii. 35; viii. 
527; ix. 38.) — 
“ A headless man had a letter to write, 
’*Twas read by one who had lost his sight, 
The dumb repeated it word for word, 
And he was deaf who listen’d and heard.” 


Such lovers of riddles as I have consulted are 
little satisfied with any solution, yet offered, of 


| the riddle which I have here transcribed. Still 


less do they approve of the pe ge | verdict 
which pronounces it no riddle, that is, a hoax. 

So far from no riddle, it is four riddles in one. 
Each of the four lines contains a riddle in itself: 
the first, perhaps, a little lame; the other three 
not bad. 

1. A certain individual, who wished to make a 
request by letter to a distant friend, when he sat 
down to write had no postage-stamp, i. e. no 
“head” — 

“ A headless man had a letter to write.” 

2. The writer being a person of distinction, 
his handwriting (so it sometimes happens) was 
illegible. Asking him to write a second letter 
would have answered no purpose. The only re- 
source was, to submit the letter as it stood to the 
gentleman at the General Post-office whose busi- 
ness it is to read writing which nobody can 
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besides, and who is jocosely termed “The Blind 
Man 
“ *Twas read by one who had lost his sight.” 


8. Still it would have been useless to send the | 


illegible letter by post. It was, therefore, trans- 
mitted by the electric telegraph, which, without 
possessing the power of speech, repeated the letter 
verbatim — 

“ The dumb repeated it word for word.” 

4. The personage who received the communi- 
cation by telegraph desired his secretary to read it 
to him; listened, and heard it, but was deaf to 
the application which it conveyed — 

“ He was deaf who listen’d and heard.” 
Scnry. 
Pantatoon (4 S. iii. 62.) —There is an 
earlier Pantaleon, whom your correspondents ap- 
ar to have overlooked. He was son of Alyattes, 
Sing of Lydia, and half-brother to Creesus, 
(Herodot. i. 92.) W. iH. B. 


Sattors with iii. 173.)— 
In the old days when pressgangs were in force, it 
was the custom to arm sailors from the king's 
ships, whose duty it was to press men, with blud- 

eons instead of cutlasses, in order that as little 
lood as possible should be shed. This custom, 
no doubt, gave rise to the prints of sailors with 
bludgeons mentioned by Sanpativm. A. H. E. 


On looking through a burlesque of the neid, 
published in 1691, I find the following lines, 
which show that it was then the practice for 
sailors to carry bludgeons : — 

“ Wherefore he gave the tarrs all warning, 
To get them ready in the morning ; 
To take aboard their proper cargos, 
And tug their skulls all back to Argos ; 
Then at her shrine with vows solicit, 
And pay the goddess holy visit : 
For well he knew, if ‘twere not done, 
That they could never take the town, 
Tho’ they us’d all their ambuscados, 
Their truncheons, clubs, and bastinados.” 

I quote from the second edition published in 
1717. I have also seen a print, of the latter part 
of the last century, in which some sailors who are 
pressing men for the navy are represented as 
armed with bludgeons similar to those mentioned 
by SanDALivm. SoLent. 


FatHer Matuew S, ii. 429, 542.) —Father 
Theobald Mathew was not illegitimate, but his 
father was, being natural son of James Mathew, 

i of Two-mile Burris, co. Tipperary. 
ames Mathew had a legitimate daughter (as 
may be seen by his will), who married her cousin 
Charles, second son of Theobald Mathew of Anne- 
field and Catherine Shelley, and left issue Cathe- 
Tine, who married Sir Hugh O'Reilly, Bart. 

For further details of the family, vde Mr. Fitz- 

patrick’s amusing work, Ireland before the Union. 


| A legitimate branch, derived from the thied 
| marriage of Theobald Mathew of Annefield with 
| Catherine Neville of Holt, co. Leicester, stil] 
| exists in the North-west of Ireland. CASHEL. 


| Ropert Marcunank (4™ S. iii, 146.) — Mr, 
Robinson, a second-hand bookseller of this town, 
of long standing, has kindly obliged me by refer- 
ring to the books of the Stationers’ Company from 
the beginning, in 1675, down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and finds no entry of this 
| name. He mentions that, in all his experience as 
a bookseller, he never met with any publications 
bearing the imprint quoted by your correspondent. 
Several other gentlemen have also assisted me in 
the research with a like result. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TweEppDALe-Hay (4" S. iii. 242.) — The Scots 
| Magazine (vol. Ixvi. p. 885) stated — 
“At Edinburgh, 22nd Sept., 1804, died Mrs, Dorothy 
| Hay, relict of John Hay, of Newhall, Esq., and mother 
| of the late (seventh) Marquis of Tweeddale,”— 
| who died at Verdun in France on Aug. 9, 1804. 
| (See p. 726.) He was father of the present mar- 
| quis, whose mother, Hannah, daughter of Earl 
| of Lauderdale, also died at Verdun on May 8, 
| 1804. According to Lodge (Genealogy, p. 375), 
| John Hay of Newhall died in 1755, leaving issue 
| William, eldest son; George, seventh Marquis of 
Tweeddale, and Edward. The query of your cor- 
respondent as to the mother of these three sons is 
not answered by Lodge, Debrett, or Burke. See 
Ann. Reg. (vol. xlvi. p. 501), where John Hay 
| was described of New Mill, not New Hall. He 
must have been married prior to 1752; and pro- 
bably a Scotch newspaper of the period would 
give the desired information, if searched back for 
a few years. Cur. Cooke. 


Grorer Bucmanan’s Latin (4" S. iii. 
192.) —In adopting Horace’s metres, Buchanan 
has certainly carried off a few of his lines; but 
certainly not many. In addition to those noticed 
by Mr. Merxce are the following : — 

“Integer vite —Ps. ci. 6. 
“ . . . « seelerisque pura.”—ZJd. 3, 
“ Integer vite scelerisque purus.” —Carm. i, 22, 1. 
And— 
“ Felix 6 ter et amplius 
Quem timor Domini tenet.”—Ps, exxviii. 1. 
“ Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula.”—Carm. i. 13, 17. 
T. J. Buck ton. 


Sopriqvets or Reeruents (3" vii. 49, &e.) 
I will add to the list of sobriquets of regiments 
that of the 94th regiment, which, when it was 
re-raised in 1823, was called “the Garvies” on 
account of the lankness of the recruits, who were 
chiefly raised in Scotland. Garvie, I understand, 


| is a Scotch name for a herring. 
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There is another matter connected with the | ; 
| meaning of that text was, “God from Eternity,” 


94th to which 1 would call the attention of your 
readers. The regiment was first formed as the 
“Scotch Brigade,” and was the representative of 
the old Scotch brigade which fought in the ser- 
vice of Holland for some centuries. It was one 
of the regiments William III. employed at the 
battle of the Boyne, and I am informed that its 
services on that day were long commemorated by 
a song, of which the following is a verse : — 
“ The Scotch brigade were warriors 
One hundred years ago ; 
On many a hard-fought battle-field 
They made a mighty show : 
At the battle of Boyne water 
I've often heard it said, 
King William placed his confidence 
In the ancient Scotch brigade.” 


Can any of your correspondents furnish me with 
E. W. 


the remainder of the song ? A. 


Bree (4 S. i. 84, 135, 306, 400; ii. 22.) — In | 


the humorous Scottish ballad of “ Alister M‘Al- 
lister” this word occurs, meaning force : — 
“© Allister M‘Allister! 
Your chanter sets us a’ astir. 


Then to your bags and blaw wi’ bir: 
We'll dance the Highland fling.” 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Days,” but the Earl of Dorset replied that the 


and not God to be pictured as an old man creat- 
ing the world with a pair of compasses. Laud’s 
severity was repeated in this case, for Sherfield 
was fined five hundred pounds, removed from the 
recordership, and sentenced to make a public 
acknowledgment of his fault, and to be bound for 
his good behaviour. Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 

There is achurch a few miles from Dieppe, one of 
the altarpieces of which is carved (my impression 
is, in wood, but I have referred to my companion, 
who thinks it is marble). The uppermost figure, 
seated on a throne, surveying all beneath him, 
represents God the Father. The figures were al? 
described to us by the Swiss, and we could not 
help being surprised at the cool indifference with 
which he spoke of sacred things, particularly when 


| he concluded, pointing to the top, with “et le Pére 


éternel.” ELLCEE. 
Craven. 
I think there is a representation in sculpture of 
God the Father in the choir of Notre-Dame at 


Chartres. (See Didron, Christian Iconography, 


| Eng. trans., p. 227.) Cornus. 


In the glossary to the fifth volume of Child’s | 


English and Scottish Ballads we have “beir = 
noise, cry.” An instance of the same word, in a 
verbal form, is found in “Thomas of Erssel- 
doune ” : — 
“ Als I me wente this endres-daye, 
Full faste in mynde makane my mone, 
In a merry mornynge of May, 
By Huntle bankkes my selfe allone. 
“ T herde the jaye, and the throstelle, 
The mawys menyde of hir songe, 
The wodewall beryde als a belle, 
That all the wode abowte me ronge.” 
D. MacPHAIL. 

Paisley. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE First PERSON OF THE 
Trinity (2S. xii. 443, 483; 4S. iii. 111, 182.) 
In collecting for my notes of the Star Chamber 
(as a companion to my Jiigh Commission), I met 
with the particulars of the case of Mr. Sherfield, 
the Recorder of Sarum. He was sued in this 
court for taking certain pictures out of a window 
of St. Edmond’s church in Salisbury, which was 


Sr. Ienatrvus Loyora S. iii. 130).— 
The answer given to this query is taken from the 
History of the Life and Institute of St. Ignatius 
de Loyola, by Father Daniel Bartoli (New York, 


_ 1856, vol. i. p. 143) : — 


then a lay see. Sherfield stated that the window | 


did not contain a true history of the Creation, but 
represented six little old men, clothed in long blue 
coats, and to each day was introduced one of these 
little men. For the third day’s work there was a 
little man having in his hand the similitude of a 


carpenter’s compass, as if he had been compassing | 


the sun to give the true proportion thereof. At 
the censure Laud justified the painter from the 
Scripture, where God is called “The Ancient of 


“It is stated that, ‘ At length, driven by necessity, and 
following the advice of one of his friends, who was a 
religious, he resolved to go to Flanders during the vaca- 
tion, and to beg from the Spanish merchants wherewith 
to support himself during one year; he even went once 
into England, which country was still Catholic.’ ” 

What is Bartoli’s authority for making this 
statement to the effect that St. Ignatius visited 
England? Perhaps some of your numerous con- 
tributors may know from what source he has de- 
rived this information ; and is it mentioned in any 
of the saint’s letters? and when were they pub- 
lished, and by whom edited ? Was this fact stated 
in any of the lives of St. Ignatius de Loyola 

rior to the year 1650? Bartoli’s Life was pub- 
ished at Rome in that year for the first time. If 
so, by whom mentioned ? And is the year of his 
visit to England stated in any of the numerous 
works about him before Bartoli’s? and is it true 
that Bartoli has composed the first life of Ignatius 
in Italian? and does F. Lewis Gonzalvo allude to 
this fact in his life of the saint, he being for a 
long time his confessor ? and what does Ribade- 
neira say upon this subject, he being also an inti- 
mate friend of. Ignatius, and has also written the 
life of St. Ignatius. These two Jesuits were his 
intimate companions. F. John Polancus, the 
saint’s secretary, may haye written upon this 
matter in question. Dd. 
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Corp As Cuartry (4" iii. 217.)—This phrase 
took its origin, most probably, from what is fore- 
told in St. Matt. xxiv. 12: Kal && 7d wAnéur- 


Onva: tiv avopuiay, h ayden | 


(And because iniquity hath abounded, the charity 
of many shall grow cold.) When, therefore, we 
ak of being as cold as charity, it is, I fear, 
the charity of these latter days that is alluded to, 
when iniquity hath so abounded that true and 
ardent charity is rarely to be found. F.C. H. 


I think there can be no doubt as to the origin 
of this phrase. It is, as so many proverbs, a bitter 
satire on mankind for their cold and stinted use 
of the virtue. Of course it does not typify or 
personify the virtue itself. LYTTELTON. 

QuoraTion wanted (4 §, iii. 194.) —The 
words I@narvs inquires for are no doubt in Shak- 
speare’s Hamlet, Act V. last scene — 

“Good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest!” 
T. J. Bucxton. 


(4 iii, 194.)—Lickhill, notwith- 


standing its name, is situated on a low level by | 


the river Severn, near Stourport. It was an 
ancient seat of the Ffolliot family, who once 
held extensive property in Worcestershire, and 
has only in recent times been disposed of by them 
to a Yorkshire gentleman. Could its derivation 
be Lich, as in Lichfield, a burial-ground ? 
Tuomas E. Wrixnineton. 
Lick means (1) flesh, (2) the body, (3) a corpse. 
(1) Isidore uses Lichhe in the biblical sense ; with 
Ulphilas it is Zesk; in Finland it is still called 
Liha; in Wallachian, Leike ; and now in Arabia 
Lachma, (2) Ottfried uses Lichi, Notter Liche, 
Ulphilas Zetk, and Lic occurs in the Anglo-Saxon. 
(8) In the contracted sense of corpse we have its 
counterpart in Lich-gate, where the mourners, 
with the corpse, await the clergyman’s approach 
to form a procession into the church. Dead bodies 
of the saints in their graves are called in Anglo- 
Saxon Leika. It is still used in Germany for the 
corpse of a dead person. This being mere etymo- 


logy, Grime should compare it with the site of | 


Lick-hill near Stourport, and ascertain if any 
battle has been fought there; if two trees are 
growing—one at the north, the other south of a 
mound or hill where the corpses of soldiers may 
have been interred, &c. T. J. Buckton. 


Probably Anglo-Saxon lic-hyll, a corpse-hill. I 


borne at the funeral of the great Duke of Wel- 
| lington in 1852. The heraldic details of that 
| funeral procession were mainly based on the ob- 
| servances followed at the interment of the great 
Duke of Marlborough; and these, again, had for 
precedent the order taken at the burial of Monks 
Duke of Albemarle. Each troop of Life Guards 
has its Guidon in contradistinction to regiments 
of the line, which have only queen’s and regi- 
mental colours, but I do not know whether the 
old name is still preserved. The officer who 
carries the colour in the troop which daily parades 
at the Horse Guards is, I apprehend, non-com- 
missioned—a colour-sergeant-major, possibly. The 
cornets in the Life Guards do not seem to carry 
the colours. Ensigns in the infantry do. In the 
French army the actual standard-bearer is only a 
— So is the porte-étendard in the Rus- 

sian household cavalry, save in the regiment 
known as the “Chevalier Guards,” when the 
colour-bearer is usually a cadet from the Imperial 
Corps des Pages, for whom, after a few months’ 
standard-bearing, the empress graciously procures 
a commission. But half a dozen words from an 
officer in the Blues would set us all right about 
the English Guidon. G. A. Sata. 


P.S. In the days when the ancestor of your 
correspondent G. F. D. was appointed Guidon, 
the Life Guards, privates as well as officers, were 
all “gentlemen,” and were thus formally styled 
in the army lists. Until a comparatively recent 
period the word of command was prefaced “ (en- 
tlemen of the Life Guard ”; and I have been told 
| that the privates are still mustered as “ Misters.” 


MEN witH MANY Wives (4" §. iii. 193.) — In 
the county of Norfolk a man who has had four 
wives is said “to have shod the horse all round.” 

G. A. 

“Tne Hermit ry Lonpon” (4" S. ii. 594.)— 
“Who is the author of The Hermit in London, 
1819,” with the intelligence added by W. C. B,, 
6 published by Ashe in his usual form (3 vols. 
12mo) ” is queried by yourself—* by Mr. M‘Do- 
nan?’ I beg in reply to say that the author was 
Mr., or rather Captain, Macdonnough, and that 
“The Hermit in Lenten ” was published in the 
| Literary Gazette, commencing in No. 77 of that 
_ periodical, July 11,1818. It of course passed the 
supervision of the editor, and was indeed a lively 
production, suggested by his translation of Jouy’s 


| L’Hermite de la Chaussée Antin, 3 vols. Long- 


do not find this compound in Bosworth’s Dic- | man & Co. 1815. Of Mr. Ashe’s publication I 


tionary, but I suppose there is no reason why it 
should not have been used, like lic-beorh, a sepul- 


chre ; Jic-ttin, ibid., and the more recent lich-gate. | 


J.T. F. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint.’ 
Gutpon S§. iii, 195.)—I remember seeing 
the swallow-tailed flag called the “Guidon 


know nothing; but the author received a hand- 
some honorarium for his work from the (Gazette. 
He afterwards tried another essay ; but, de mortws 
— it did not succeed. Busney Hata. 


RosertsmeEn (4" S, iii. 189.)—In the sentence, 
“scho wylle paim it take,” Mr. FURNIVALL in & 
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note explains “take = give.” Can this be right? | have the type, not only of the every-day talk of 
The word appears to be used in its ordinary sense, the Romans, but also of their pronunciation. See 
and the phrase to mean “ she wills them to take | this fully and ably discussed by Dr. Donaldson, 
it”’—i. e. she acquiesces in their doing so, for dread | Varronianus, 2nd edit., p. 440. 
of them. W. B.C. Simius and simia, whether derived from similis 
or semis, convey very much the same idea = re- 
| sembling a man, or partially a man. Cicero, in 
| De Naturdé Deorum, quotes this line of Ennius :— 


Frencu Book on Norway (2°¢S, xi. 69, 256), 
or “Voyage dune Femme au Spitzberg, par Madame 
Léonie d’Aunet.”—When King Louis Philippe I. 
(who himself in his youth had visited these parts) “ Simia quam similis turpissima bestia nobis.” 
entrusted this northern expedition to M. Gaimard, | Galen styles the monkey “ridiculam hominis 
the celebrated circumnavigator took with him a | imitationem”; Cicero has, in one of his epistles, 
certain number of scientific men, artists and | “simius, non semissis homo”; and Horace says 
literati—with one of whom, the well-known and | of Demetrius, a mean poet and actor : — . 
elegant writer, M. X. Marmier, I had the advan- 
tage of travelling in Algeria some years later. 
The chief of the expedition, wishing to benefit it | 
by the clever pencil of a painter who had much | 
experience in first | 
overtures to him through Madame Biard, who| ,,... 
at once undertook to obtain her husband’s acqui- | eas Seay 
escence, but on one condition, viz. that she like- Garway, Hererorpsuire (4 §. iii. 217.)— 
wise should be of the party. This at the first | The estate at Garway, in Herefordshire, passed, 
moment somewhat fretted the savant, who at | together with Hinlip, in the neighbouring county 
once saw that much of the halo of the expe- | of Worcester, to one of the coheiresses of the 
dition—the “hairbreadth ‘scapes,’ &c.—would | om oa family; Hartbury to the other. The 
vanish on its being known that a handsome young | late Viscount Southwell, in right of his wife, held 
Parisian lady had gone through it all. But the | Garway; and one of his daughters is now, or re- 
fair one maintained her ground, making it a sine | cently was, in possession. Hinlip has been sold 

ud non ; and you know, “ Ce que femme veut...” | to Mr. Allsopp of Burton-upon-Trent. There is a 
g off she went. It is the narrative of this interest- | story I formerly heard, that the two coheiresses 
ing voyage, most graphically told, that Madame | drew lots for Hartbury and Hinlip with their 
Biard gave out under the title of Voyage d'une | respective estates. Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 
Femme au Spitzberg. 

I had the pleasure, on their return, to see the 
many curious sketches and varied types of the 
human species M. Biard had made; and I took 
the greater interest in hearing him and his lady 
talk about Norway that my mother was born autograph signature on the back of the frame. 
near Ultima Thule. Madame Léonie d’Aunet, 
speaking of the Laplanders, whom they likewise 
saw, facetiously and truly observes : — JoHNsON’s Bu (4" 8. iii. 203.) —The sturdy 

“Les Lapons sont susceptibles de progres, quoiqu’ils old lexicographer s poetry has been triumphantly 
n’aient, en moyenne, que quatre pieds deux pouces; ils vindicated by your correspondents as against the 
ont méme une ame, et ils pourraient a la rigueur l’avoir | “ prosaic dogs ” his critics; but Mercator has 
grande, quoique petits: ily a bien des hommes grands | unfortunately introduced a new element of criti- 
qui ont I'ame petite.” cism by his Latin paraphrase. Veniunt is, doubt- 

P.A.L. | jess, a printer’s error for veneunt ; but what—O 

PS. I wonder what ultimately became of that | shade of Busby !—shall be done to him who makes 
Scandinavian Fra Diavolo she mentions (p. 59), | the infinitive emere the first foot of an hexameter 
Ouli-Eiland. | verse? W. B.C. 


| Nil preter Calvum et doctus cantare Catullum.” 

| 

| Will Lorp Lytrettoyn, Dr. Ramage, and Mr, 

Bates obligingly favour me with their opinions ? 
Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


MINIATURE Parnters IN Batu (4" iii. 126, 
231.)—Sir Thomas Lawrence in early life, and in 
the latter part of the last century, resided in Bath; 
and I possess a small oval — by him of my 
great-grandfather, Sir E. Winnington, with his 


Moyxey (4S. iii. 127, 183.)—As a mere Mercator, having made a satisfactory reply, 

ess, I would hazard homunculus, or homuncio= | adds most unfortunately a Latin paraphrase, in 
warf, mannikin, which, in colloquial speech, | the hope that-it “will be acceptable.” I wish it 
might be contracted into munculus —muncio, thus | was possible, with common honesty, to accept it. 
supplying a possible derivative of monkey. It is English scholarship, already depreciated, must be 
certain that in the Latin comedians the most | made ridiculous in the eyes of hostile critics if 
singular contractions, abbreviations, and elisions such lines are supposed to be acceptable to English 
do occur: and, in fact, they are required to bring | scholars, Any criticism would be worse than 
the metre right. In Plautus and Terence we | useless. But before the level is reached at which 
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criticism may begin, the ordinary knowledge of enlarged spirit of inquiry into the foundations of our 


quantity must be exacted. Mercator should have 
learned that emere is‘notadactyl. ORTELENSIS. 


“Ture Propuecres or Pero (4" S. 
iii, 194), “ Profecias de Pero Grullo,” or “ Ver- 
dades de Pero Grullo,” are colloquial phrases to 
indicate the solemn enunciation of facts well 
known to everybody. The “ Vérités de M. de la 
Palisse” have, as R. C. L. supposes, a kindred 
meaning, being naturally of the same description 
as those in the old (French) nursery rhymes be- 
ginning with — 

“ Monsieur de la Palisse est mort ; 
Il est mort de maladie ; 
Un quart d’heure avant sa mort, 


Il était encore en vie!” 


&c. &e. 


historical narratives which marks the literature of the 
present day. If Mr. Gardiner’s “ observation with ex. 
tensive view” has not quite surveyed all the written 
historical authorities “from China to Peru,” the state- 
ment of his title-page, as quoted above, and the evidence 
of the references at the bottom of his pages, prove that he 
has brought to bear upon his subject an amount of histo- 
rical reading and consultation of authorities which we 
believe to be almost if not altogether without a parallel, 
Sach diligence deserves commendation, and more 

cially so if the results are given to the world with fair. 
ness and accuracy. The present volumes contain the 


| evidence upon those points, and we shall be much sur. 
| prised if the general verdict be not an unanimous one 


in Mr. Gardiner’s favour. Of course we do not mean 
that all men will agree with him in his deductions. His 


| views are often at variance with those generally enter- 


| tained. 


In some cases they will be received with doubt, 


| and in others will probably give rise to controversy, 


Whether the gentleman whose departure from | 


life is thus recorded were any way 
related to the “ doughty knight” of the same 
name who lived in the sixteenth century, and 
fought hard through the French wars in Italy, is 
a point I leave to better antiquaries than myself 
to decide. NogEtt 
“ Miss Batter” S. iii. 66, 228.)—As con- 
nected with the manner in which this song was 
sung by a razor-grinder at his wheel, I am re- 
minded of a French song which I used to hear 
sung by an old Flemish gentleman, who imitated 


The unanimity which we anticipate is, that as to bis nar- 
rative, it will be agreed that it is written in an easy and 
interesting manner, at once copious and vigorous; 
that, as to his authorities, they are stated fully and in 
such a way as to leave no one in any doubt respecting 
them ; and that, as to his conclusions, he has not blindly 
followed any master, but has stated clearly the results 
at which he has arrived by weighing all circumstances 


| with an obvious anxiety to tell the truth. In Mr. Gar- 
| diner’s pages the familiar histories of Raleigh and Bacon 


become new to us by the author’s way of relating them, 
and by the many facts hitherto unknown which he brings 
bear upon them. Fresh interest is given to the sad story 


of Elizabeth of Bohemia ; and, for the first time in our 
| literature, the real history of the Spanish match, and 


to admiration all through it the noise of the | 


wheel and grinding of the knife or razor upon the 
stone. Of the song I can only recollect the fol- 
lowing commencement. 

After setting the wheel in motion, he kept on 
treading with one foot, and sung as follows, with 
intermediate pauses and gestures : — 

“ J’ai ma fille & marier :— 
A qui la donnerai-je ? 
Ah! la pauvre fille, 
Ah! qu’elle est gentille, 
A qui la donnerai-je ? 


“ Si je lui donne un capucin, 
Il la fera mourir de faim : 
Ah! la pauvre fille, etc. 


“ Si je lui donne un cordelier, 
Il la fera marcher nuds pieds : 
Ah! la pauvre fille, 
Ah! qu'elle est gentille, 
A qui la donnerai-je ? ” 
(Cetera desunt). 
F. C. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, 1617-1623. A 
Chapter of English History founded principally upon 
unpublished Documents in this Country and in the 
Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. By J. R. 
Gardiner. 2 Vols. 8vo. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


We hasten to introduce our readers to a knowledge 
of these interesting volumes—a genuine result of that 


what took place when Charles and Buckingham were at 
Madrid, is here revealed. The scattered sparks of trath 
which Mr. Gardiner has discovered in the course of his 
wide inquiries, brought here together, have lighted him 
with clearness through some of the darkest passages of 
English history. We doubt not that the reception of his 
valuable volumes will be such as is due to their high 
merit. 


Annals of Our Time. A Diurnal of Events, Social and 
Political, which have happened or had relation to the 
Kingdom of Great Britain from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Opening of the Present Parliament. By 
Joseph Irving. (Macmillan.) 

This is unquestionably one of the most useful books 
that has come under our notice for some time ; it is one 
clearly destined to take its place by the side of the Dic- 
tionary of Dates and other books of the same class which 
every intelligent reader likes to keep within reach. Ina 
clearly, though closely-printed volume of about 750 pages, 
Mr. Irving gives us some notice of every event which has 
in any way excited or moulded our national lite during the 
last thirty years, and this with sufficient detail to enable 
the reader to comprehend it in an intelligent manner. In 
the proceedings of Parliament, all debates affecting our 
home or foreign policy, or the fate of parties, are noticed, 
as well as the progress of all important bills. Foreign 
occurrences, as far as they affected the interests of Eng- 
land, or led to public discussion, are recorded with bre- 
vity, but accuracy. All extraordinary incidents, in short, 
find their proper place ; and though no pretence is made 
to give a complete obituary, dae notice is taken of the 
deaths of all persons remarkable for their public position 
or acquirements. In short, this Chronicle, for so it may 
be called, based in a certain degree upon the newspapers 
of the times, but with such corrections and amendments 
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nent events proved to be called for, may be pro- 
history of a very important 
period of progress. Like all first attempts it is not en- 
tirely free from errors or oversights; but these are com- 
ratively few; and when we add that this Annual 

Pogister for thirty years (if we may be allowed such a 

bull) is furnished with a classified Index (which cannot 

contain less than from eight to ten thousand entries), 
our readers will at once recognise Mr. Irving's Annals of 

Our Time as a most valuable addition to our books of 

reference. 

Debrett’s Illustrated HTouse of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench, 1869. Compiled and edited by Robert Henry 
Mair. Personally revised by Members of Parliament 
and the Judges. (Dean & Son.) 

This third volume of the Debrett Series has two pecu- 
liarities ; it contains not only Biographical notices of all 
the M.P.s and Judges of the Superior Courts, but also 
of the minor legal functionaries, County Court Judges, 
Recorders, &c.; and secondly, not only the armorial 
bearings of the members, but in most cases of the coun- 
ties, cities, &c. which they represent. 

Whitaker's History of Whalley. 

A new edition of this well-known work is announced 
by Messrs. Routledge, as the first of a series of reprints 

some of our more important topographical books, If 
any readers can furnish corrections or additions, they 
would greatly oblige the editor by communicating them 
tohim They may be addressed to the care of Messrs, 

Routledge, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentieman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are for that purpose :— 

Taz Times. October |. 1869, to December 31, 1860. 
Taz Moanive Post. Daily for September and October, 1855. 
Hoxter's Comranative Anatomy. 
vea’s Consisa Fauna. Part III. Truro. 1844. 
Busont's Cacacues or West C 1865. 
Transacriovs of tar Geotocican Society or Conxwatt. 

Vols. V. VI. and VII. 

Kinsy’s Bumwoewarex Taeratise. Vol. J. Svo. Original cloth. 

Pickering. 


Wanted by Bookworm, 11, Market-Jew Terrace, Penzance. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Usrvensat Catatoove or Boons ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
ions should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Nores & Qvenres of Jan. 6, 1866. No. 210. Full price will be given 
Sor clean copies. 

Mr. Farnivall's letter on the Ballad Society did not reach us until this 
week's number was made up. 

Warner's Carricisms ow Suacespranr. Vols. I. and IT 
We are indebted to Professor Leo of Berlin Sora copy of the M8. Index 
to these verumes, which he hal mare for his own use; and we are only 
prevented by its lenyth from printing it for the benefit of all Shakespeare 
students. 


Vanrtas. (1) Consult Mr. Chappell’s satisfactory paper on “ God 
save the Kina” in our ind %. iii. 428; and another paper, 2nd 8. x. 301. 
(2) Lords and Commons used formerly to attend Socthenanat in court 

. The Ministers continued to do so during the first quarter of the 
present century. 

C. 8. G."s proposed traditions would, we doubt not, be acceptable to 
our readers. 

Joun Prosor, Jew. The Shakespeare jug sold by auction at Tewkes- 
bury on May Vi, 1841, was purchased by Mrs. Fletcher of Gloucester. 
See” N. & Q.” S. ix. 268. 

A. E. L. Both works are in the British Museum. 

Eanaremw.—ith 8, iii. p. 23!, col. i. lines 34 and 51, for “ mayreport ” 
read“ may neport."” 

Somewnat Pewxsive.— There are three kinds of pens sold by a cele- 
brated E‘linburgh firm, under the names of the Waverley pen, the Owl 
pen, and «he Pickwick pen. Now, whatever may the case with 

to the middie one the other two are, dountiess, unrivalled, for 
can equal the pens of Scorr and Dicaens ?"—Judy. 


Baraxrast.—A Svccessrot Exreament.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following interesting remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
| articles of food which can boast so many valuable and important 

dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nervis as a gentle 
| stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
| nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of 

the digestive organs. hese beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure Ay the manner of its preparation, but of late vears such close 
| attention has been given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
| there is no difficulty in securing it with every vseful quality fully de- 
veloped. The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homa@o- 
| pathic prepsration of cocoa has never been surpassed by any experi- 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all 
| shadesof opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and 
most beneticial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions. This 
superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all others is a re- 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from littlecauses. 

y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, end bya careful application of the 
fine properties of well-sel cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a oetaly flavoured beverace which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundredsof subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 

int. We may escape many a fatal shaft b ey ourselves well 

rtified with pure blood and a properly nourished rame.” 


Tar or Warcass ann Crocnxs.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great clearness, 
the rise and progress of watch and clock making, has just been pub- 
lished by Ma. J. W. Berson, 25, Old Bond Street: 99, Westbourne 
Grove; and the Steam City Factory, 58 and 60, Ludvate Hill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices: and no one should 
make a purchase without visiting the above establishments or consult- 
ing this truly valuable work. = its aid persons re-iding in any part of 
the United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with perfect safety. zxson, who holds the appointment to the 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on receipt of two 
postage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice 
of the intending purchaser. 


“ Nores & Quenres™ is istered for t: i 


abroad. 


Tn small crown 8vo, neat cloth binding, price 3s. 6d. 


HE FOLK-SPEECH OF CUMBERLAND and 

Districts Adjacent ; being Stories and Rhymes in the Dialects of 
the West Border Counties. By A.C. GIBSON, Author of “ Joe and 
the Geologist.” 


London: J. R. SMITH. Carlisle: GEO. COWARD. 


W HARPER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
e THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS, will be forwarded 
= Toccoa Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square) 


HOMAS WILSON’S CATALOGUE of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS is now ready, and may be had gratis 
on personal application, or by post for a stamp. 
9, Britannia Buildings, Bury New Road, Manchester, N.W. 


USSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
MR. WAKELING. of the Royal Library, Brizhton, has made 
arrangements by which he can supply certain Vuiumes of this valuable 
ries at a moderate cost. Sets of 20 Volumes completed or exchanged 
as fa possible; many of the Volumes being quite out of print, an 
early application is needful. 


has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
CETH., fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so pertectly 
resemble the natura! teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals 
by the closest observer: they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is yuaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 


*e* At Home from 10 till 5. 


\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
t 


EMS.—A PRICED CATALOGUE of GOLD 


RINGS, set with Antique and Modern Gems. some from the 


An immeviate answer to the inquiry, and a Srrcmen Book or 


Tres, with information for Authors, may be obtained on applica- 
R. BARRETT & SONS, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4% III. Mancer 27, 


NOTICE of a GREAT REMAINDER SALE. | THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSR 


Lonvow, 15 Piccadilly, March, 1869. 
Mr. Bernarp 
devote the time necessary for promoting the Sale of his 
Wholesale Stock, has decided upon contracting that 
branch of his business; he will therefore seLL orr by 
Trape Auction, in Aprit, the entire Remainders of 
the following Works, viz. : — 
Consisting 


of Copies. 

250 Shakespeare, first edition of 1623, Staun- 
ton's facsimile iseue, | vol. folio - 

200 Humphreys’ History of Printing, 1 vol. 
folio, 105 facsimiles of the Early Printing Press = - 

200 Holbein’s Dance«f Death, first edition 
of Lyons, 1538, facsimile edition, by Humphreys, 
imo. - - - = 

MR. QUARITCH will also Sell : 

Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, 
L vol. folio, 112 plates, richly executed in colours, 
comprising about 3000 Specimens of Ornament, 
extra cloth 

Owen Jones’ Examples ‘of Chinese Or- 

1 vol. impl. 4to, 100 beautiful plates in 


Selling 
Prices. 


nament, 
rich colours, extra cloth 


Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Or- 
nament, |! vol. impi. 4to, 74 superb plates, printed 
in gold und colours, half bound, red morocco 

Westwood's Miniatures and Ornaments 
of Anglo-Saxon and Iri-h Manvescripts, impl. 
superbly illuminated plates, boards 

in morocco, by Bedford 

Dr. R. Owen’s Odontography, or Ana- 
tomy of Teeth, 2 vols. royal 8¥0, with ves fine 
plates, half morocco - 

Blume Flora Java, 4 ‘vols. folio, 308 
finely coloured plates - 

do. do. 4 vols, half bound, 
green moroces, gilt bicks and cilt tops - 
—_— Orchidées, folio,7 0 coloure d 


do. 
Rumphia, 4 vols. folio, 214 


coloured plates - - - - 
do. 4 vols. in 3, half 

bound green morocco extra - - - 

Gruner’s Ornamental Art, atlas folio, 

89 splendid plates, in gold and colour, with dto text, 


2 vols. in clot 
—— do. do. 2 vols. half 
bound red morocco 


Madden’s Jewish C oinage, 1 handsome 
vol. roy al §vo, with 254 engravings, half morocco - 

Morley’s Indian Law Reports, 3 vols. 
royal avo. 

Murray’s Geographical Distribution of 
1 vol. 4to, 102 coloured plates and 

Prichard’s Natural History of Man, 
2 vols. royal Bv0, #2 coloured plates, and 100 wood - 
cute, clot 

Siebold, Bibliotheca Japonica, 6 vols, 
folio - 

Fauna Japonica, 5 divisions, 


half green mo- 


folio 
Marquis of Worcester’s “Century of In- 
ventions, with his Life and Times, royal Svo, por- 
traits and cuts - 
‘Thorpe’s Northern Mythology. 3 vols, 
&vo, half morocco 0 
Walton, the ¢ ‘amel, royal folio, 94 fine 
plates, cloth, rare - - 
And many other tnpestant Modern Works. 
(Ree song desirous of securing some of the above works, ata 
weed price, should send their orders at once to their regular book- 
seller, who will effect the purchase and charge the usual trade com- 
jon. 
A Catalogue of this Sale cin be had gratis from any bookseller. 


B. QUARITCH, London. 


finding that he cannot | 
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NOTE PAPER. 


Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane, 
Mancracronep expressly to mect an universally experienced 
@ paper which shall in itself & perfectly smooth surfags 
with total freedom from grease. The New Vetrom Wove Crve-soges 
Parer will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, 
made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity 
durability, and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill 
steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
*e* The Public are cacriowen against mrrations of this incom 
parable 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. ‘ 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 58., and 6s, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER — Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick qualitg, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (ig 
colours), 5 quires for |s. éd. 
RED STAMPING (Relief) to 4s. 6d. per ream, 
&s. 6d. per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from & 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Busiagl 
or Address Dies, from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER. plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationary 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., pol 
free. 1841. 


‘Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 
\ ORISONIANA; or, 


Family Adviser of thé 
British College of Health. By JAMES MORISON, the & 

Comprising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases exp 

forming a complete manual for individuals and families for everything 

that regards p-eserving them in health and curing their d 

whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of Heal 

during the last forty-five years. 

May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, Londga, 
and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's Vegetalle 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, no blesi- 
inc, no poisons. Remember that the blood is the life, and t vaccine 
ly mph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 

Morison’s Pills, Powders, and Gietmet, are sold by the Hygeias 
Agents and all Medicine Vendors. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 


“ Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of Art 
ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an E) 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” — 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
Court Ji 


Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.— 

4 PARIS AND HAVRE EXHIBITION GOLD MEDALS,— 
CAUTION. None genuine without Baron Liebig, the inventor ‘e sig~ 
nature being on every jar, accompanied by full printed directions, 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for tis., the present redu 
price rer pound. Finest, most ny and by far the 
meat- flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and :uces 

all Italian housemen, Chemists, Grocers, 
, Provision Dealers. 
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